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PREFACE. 


In these Lectures, I have tried to present the 
outline of a great subject which, indeed, cannot 
be otherwise than unworthily presented. How- 
ever, I have worked at it diligently, and I trust not 
altogether unsuccessfully, or else neither should 1 
have ventured to biing it under the consideration 
of the audience before which the Lectures were 
delivered, nor would I now ask for it a larger 
attention than that which it has already received. 

I hope that my effort will direct the atten- 
tion of other writers better qualified than I am, 
to a theme which, so far as I know, has not yet 
been attempted. Nor, indeed, could it well have 
.been so long as readers of the Gospel History fix 
their whole attention, as at present, on the later 
portions of our Saviour’s ministry. Elsewhere, I 
have given reasons why this should not be the case, 
and have shown that particulars of the whole of His 
earthly Life can be securely ascertained. And in its 
completeness it must be looked upon, if the work 
attempted in these Lectures is to be accomplished. 
Only when we take into account the whole thirty- 
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'‘^ree years of the Divine Ministry, recognizing the 
last three as a development of the earlier, and the 
entire course as an accomplishment of the work for 
which Jesus Christ came into the world — can a view 
of that course as a reflection of the Divine Order, 
be obtained. Then its purport as a Revelation, of 
which the later portions of His Life, and His 
express teachings, form only part — is impressively 
suggested. And innumerable uses of it, of which 
some only could be brought forward in the narrow 
space allotted to these Lectures, immediately pre- 
sent themselves. Thus has the subject arisen 
before my own mind. For a long time my atten- 
tion has been fastened on the earlier years of our 
Lord’s earthly life, and I have thought of them with 
definite results, which have been expouT^ded in 
“ Nazareth,” and in “ The Son of Man.” During 
a long period, too, and in many efforts, I have 
laboured to manifest the unity of the Divine 
Kingdom, and to show that the Christian Eco- 
nomy is only one part of it harmoniously incor- 
porated with the rest. And it was while pursuing 
these two lines of thought, that the truth was 
suggested which it is the object of these Lectures 
to expound, viz. that the whole Order of being 
is beheld in the human Life of our Saviour when 
it is comprehensively regarded. 

This is the origin of the book, whose purpose 
was in part accomplished in Chapter V.. of the 
“ Divine Kingdom on earth, as it is in Heaven.” 
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Its fulfilment is here again attempted, with much 
diffidence, and with the full consciousness that the 
Lectures show traces of the many disadvantages 
under which they were written. Of this, however, 
lam certain, that, whatever reception they may meet 
with, their subject is of the last importance, and 
that they may be useful in helping many sincere 
believers, whose faith rests too much on merely 
verbal foundations, to sustain the shook which 
the course of events will surely bring upon them. 
For only in the Light which flows from The 
Life can the claims of the Church, and of the 
Bible which is its Charter and Interpreter — be 
truly seen. Looked at apart, and in themselves, 
they win suffer disparagement, we may even say 
discredit ; and especially in seasons of strife, and 
of such innovations on settled notions as another 
version of Holy Scripture may be expected to 
produce. 

This conviction has supported me in making 
one more effort in a work to which my life has 
been devoted. And I send my book into the 
world with a confident, though, most certainly, an 
unfeignedly humble, trust that, “ in due season,” 
it will be found helpful in showing that the 
“Glory of God” has been fully revealed in “the 
Person of His Son,” and in winning for Him who 
is thus seen to be The Truth, more abundant 
offerings of reverence and love. 



JESUS SAID, I AM THE WAY, THE TEUTH, AND 
THE LIFE, NO I^IAN COMETH TO THE FATHER 
BUT BY ME. 

IN HIM WAS LIFE, AND THE LIFE WAS THE 
LIGHT OF MEN. 

.... AS THE TRUTH IS IN JESUS. 


Note, — The Introduction ms delivered as part of the First 
TfieJ.Hre. 
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“ It is nbcessabt to eveblastikg salvation : that a man 
believe rightly the Incarnation of our Lord J esus Christ. For 
the right Faith is, that we believe and confess : that our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is God and Man ; God of the sub- 
stance of the Father, begotten before the worlds : and Man, of the 
substance of His mother, bom in the world. Perfect God and 
perfect Man : of a reasonable soul and human flesh subsisting ; 
Equal to the Father as touching His Godhead ; rud inferior to 
the Father, as touching His Manhood. Who although He bo 
God and Man : yet He is not two but one Christ; One j not by 
conversion of the Godhead into flesh : but by taking of the 
Manhood into God ; one altogether ; not by confusion of Sub- 
stance : but by unity of Person.’' 



INTRODUCTION. 


We are told that, after His Baptism, Jesus was 
“ led up by The Spirit ^to the wilderness, to be 
tempted of the Devil.” Most probably, He was 
returning to Nazareth with the purpose of at 
once entering on the fulfilment of the ministry to 
which He had just been summoned, when He was 
led away by The Spirit, as the Evangelist describes. 
Through an inner prompting, or it may have 
been by some outward agency, He was divinely con- 
ducted into one of the desolate regions of Southern 
Palestine, In order that He might there show 
forth, in what we may venture to call an heroic 
manifestation, that perfectness which had just 
been miraculously attested by The Voice from 
Heaven, and which He had acquired amidst the 
labours and restraints of His hoifte in Nazareth. 

For nearly thirty years, He had there fulfilled, 
and amidst circumstances singularly fitted for 
spiritual discipline, all the good works which had 
been prepared for Him to walk in. Looking 
with reverent thoughtfulness through the period 
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of His Life which had just closed, and using all 
the helps by which it may be illumined in our 
view, we see Him in childhood, and youth, and 
early manhood, as son and brother, as neighbour 
and citizen, and as the circumcised member of 
His Church — punctually discharging every obliga- 
tion which devolved upon Him. In the course 
■'Of this round of duty, and by its means, He had 
** grown ” in grace and wisdom, and had “ waxed 
strong in spirit.” Through arduous toil and 
struggling conflict, and in painful submission to 
restraint — for so we must interpret the statement 
that “ He learned obedience by the things which 
He suffered ” — He had acquired the perfection in 
which we now behold Him. For now His growth 
as Man had ended. All the faculties of His human 
nature had been completely developed. His last 
lesson from the suficring through which “ He 
learned obedience,” was finished. And, as the 
result of all, we see the Man Jesus in will and 
affection, and in all habits of outward activity, 
in perfect accord with God. He was, and now 
He knew Himself to be, in perfect unity with The 
Godhead, which had always dwelt, without any 
“confusion of substance,” in the Person with 
which men around Him were fiimiliar. And hence- 
forth, accordingly. He, whom they had known as 
Jesus of Nazareth, claimed to be Son of God as 
well as Son of Man ; “God of the Substance of the 
Father begotten before the world, and man of the 
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substance of His mother born in the world ; per- 
fect God, and perfect Man, of a reasonable soul, 
and human flesh subsisting.” 

How far the “ reasonable soul ” of His human 
nature had hitherto been conscious of that union, 
or when the conviction, which was plainly be- 
tokened at this time, and through the remainder 
of His course, that with His manhood Godhead was 
conjoined — when this conviction was awakened, 
we are not told.' Certain it is, however, that as 
from that union ther^ had not been any inter- 
ference with His manly development through the 
period which Iiad just closed, so henceforth, in 
His after life, when He more perfectly manifested 
what He had already become — the two natures 
were in no wise blended or confused. Those 
after manifestations of His excellence, were of the 
same kind as those which had been witnessed in 
Nazareth, though more signally and gloriously 
expressed. And in all of them, we see the abso- 
lute conformity and correspondence of His human 
nature with the Constitution of the Order into 
which He had been bom, and in harmonious 
lelation with which He had hitherto lived and 
moved, and wrought and suffered. 

For this in truth is our meaning when we speak 
of the perfectness of His obedience. It is just 
saying, in other words, that there was such an 
universal and complete accord between His Per- 

’ Appendix, Note A. 

B 2 
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son, His habits of mind and activity, and the 
constitution and laws of the Divine Kingdom, 
that in Him, that constitution and those laws are 
actually beheld. Their structure and working were 
so faithfully reflected in His life that His per- 
fection is better described by saying that He cor- 
dially wrought with those laws, and, so to speak, 
•embodied them, than by saying that they were 
obeyed by Him. Indeed this was His own account 
of what we speak of as His obedience. “ I came,” 
he said, “ not to do My own will, but the Will of 
Him that sent Me.” Wherever and however we 
observe Him, He conveys an impression, which is 
the very reverse of that account which speaks of His 
“plans and schemes.” We see Him working out 
the arrangements of a fixed Order, and manifest- 
ing the will of its Divine Head, while He fulfilled 
the obligations and discharged the relationships 
which are involved in it. In His dealings with 
surrounding things, in His utterances and in His 
silence too, in His whole bearing and demeanour, 
He plainly showed the true nature of the system 
in which He lived, the rules by which it is con- 
trolled, and the place and duties of all who are 
loyally dwelling in the midst of it. We perceive all 
this in Him just as when we careftilly observe a man 
who, for any reason, claims considerate attention, 
we can discern the nature of the things which are 
habitually in his view, and his sense of the relations 
which he sustains to them. We can see also memo- 
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rials of his antecedent life,of its work and straggh$, 
of its conquests and defeats. In his look and bear- 
ing and in his deeds, as well ag in his words— ^thej 
are made known. And so it was that the totality 
of things around Him, the Universe as it is called, 
might be seen, at this central time of His career, 
livingly revealed, as God made aiod meant it, in 
the Humanity of Jesus. Looking on Him as man, 
we perceive such a shadeless reflexion of the Divine 
Order, such a perfectly harmonious accordance 
with its laws, that, frdm that vision, if we had 
no record of His teaching, the constitution of 
things might have been learned where it was not 
already known, as, again, from the same source, 
our knowledge, otherwise obtained, can be com- 
pleted and developed. 

This view of Him explains the constancy with 
which He connected all His teaching with Him- 
self, as when He said “ I am the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life.* And it interprets the Apostle’s 
meaning when he spake of the “ Truth as it 
is in Jesus,” and of the “ Glory of God being 
manifested in His Person.” ® Surely much more 
than simple veracity, an accurate agreement of 
His declarations with existing facts, must have 
been intended when He was thus emphatically 
spoken of as Truth and Life. Nay, we may even 
affirm that more was intended than that which we 
first gather from the designation of that Divine 
’ Appendix, Note B. * h vpoa-iSnrig, 
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Nature Who dwelt with Him, as “The Word.”* 
The sense of those expressions, used so often by 
Himself and His Apostles, is not fully grasped 
until wo recognise them as denoting such an 
exact correspondence of His humanity with the 
Divine Kingdom, that we may see therein what 
the framework of that Kingdom is, what paths in 
it are marked out for man’s progress, and what 
good works are prepared for his accomphsh- 
ment. In this deepest sense The Truth was not 
only announced by Jesus of Nazareth, but actually 
witnessed in His Person and proceedings. He 
thus becomes to us more than a Teacher, and 
more also than an Example. He faithfully and 
exactly reflects, and thus reveals, the nature of 
the Divine Oi’der, its history and progress, its 
purposes and laws. We actually see in Him not 
only the very ideal of Humanity, but also of the 
Universe, as they are illumined by the thought of 
God. 

This view of Jesus, as Ho is there beheld in the 
scene of His temptation, will furnish the thoughts 
with which I desire to engage your attention in 
the course of Lectures which I am permitted to 
deliver in this place. In carrying out my purpose, 
I shall assume nothing more than the historical 
trustworthiness of the Evangelists, and the general 
truthfulness of that image of our Lord’s Humanity, 
* Appendix, Note A. 
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which, for more than eighteen centuries, has riam 
up from the Gospel records, in the minds of all 
Christian people, and jrf the minds of unbelievers 
too. And I shall ask you to look upon Him there, 
in that central period, when “ He was led by the 
Spirit into the wilderness,” because there our vision 
of Him may be best illustrated by reference to His 
previous life at Nazareth, arS well as by the par- 
ticulars of His after ministry. From all sides 
light pours upon Him as He there confronted His 
great Adversary. The whole costume of His 
earthly existence, and all its surroundings, are 
fully known ; and as we see His look and 
demeanour in the midst of them, and mark His 
proceedings, as well as listen to His words, as we 
observe too His silence and repose — which are 
often as significant as His utterances and His 
activity — we may learn, as we cannot learn 
otherwise, the full meaning and emphasis of the 
revelation which He conveyed. So far as this is 
possible we will look upon Him and listen to 
Him as the men around Him did, and as He still 
appeals to those simpler natures which are 
incapable of entering into much of the language 
which He uttered, when it alone is regarded. And 
thus surveyed, we shall perceive in Jesus of 
Nazareth fresh evidences of the Catholic Faith, 
and impressive reasons why it should be “kept 
whole and undefiled.” Admonitions to those who 
are outside the Church’s Fellowship will thus come 
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into our view. While for those who are hovering 
on its outskirts, and, afterwards, for those who are 
within, and who have cordially accepted the Chris- 
tian Revelation, some portions of that Revelation 
which have been neglected to our great loss, will 
be brought under our attention, while harmonious 
relationships, which have been overlooked very 
widely, if we may not say universally — between it 
and other truths will be discerned. 

It is necessary, indeed, that in these inquiries 
and contemplations, our minds should be wholly 
fixed on the humanity of Christ ; but this, it will bo 
remembered, was the method by which His first 
disciples drew near to Him. As they did, we con- 
template it separately for advantage and instruc- 
tion ; and as they also did, we receive, and then* 
present, it as the first step towards the higher 
truth, that He of whom we are thinking, is Perfect 
God as well as Perfect Man. 



LECTURE I 

OEIGIN OT THE UNIVERSE. NAT(JES OF THE GODHEAD. 

Ode purpose, in thus looking on Jesus, requires 
that we should distinctly realise that common life 
which He lived as a HJhn amongst mankind. And 
the form in which this life began in Nazareth, and 
was lying afterwards behmd the occasions of His 
public ministry, may with little effort be clearly wit- 
nessed, so that we may look on Him from the begin- 
ning of His earthly course, and see Him, as He was 
seen and recognised by those who were around Him. 

Just as they knew Him in that home where His 
earlier years were spent, and where He grew up 
to manhood, may we now regard our Lord, if we 
recall what is known of Galilean habits at that 
.period, and bear in mind that He carefully ob- 
served, in every relation, all the maxims which He 
afterwards inculcated, so that they may in fact be 
taken as historically descriptive of this part of His 
career. By this means the whole of His human 
ordinary life will come into view : the darkness 
which rests on His thirty years’ course in 
Nazareth, and on the far larger part of the three 
years which followed it, is entirely dispersed. In 
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the earlier part of His course we see Him gradually 
preparing for the highest achievements and the 
noblest endurance. And in the Temptation He 
brought out, in full and most impressive view, 
the perfection of that character which had been 
formed during His earlier years, as He also de- 
clared the principles by which He had been always 
ruled, so that, as in a second Adam, human nature 
in its aboriginal integrity was perfectly beheld in 
Him. 

Thus looking on Him, then, we first of all 
perceive His manifestation of the truth that the 
universe had its origin in the acting of a personal, 
and of a wise and loving, Will. In His usages and 
bearing, as well as in His words, we plainly behold 
this primal verity of our existence — That creation 
is the work of “ God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth, and of all things visible 
and invisible,” of the materialism of the universe, 
and of the immortal races which dwell therein. 

We not only hear, but also see Him constantly, 
recognising the existence of a Personal Ruler of 
nature, and the exercise of His Loving Will in the 
ordering of man’s affairs, so that “ the hairs of our 
head are numbered, and not a sparrow falls without 
His permission to the ground.” All reasonings 
and pretexts Which would have weakened this 
belief, had been put aside long before He heard the 
words, “ If Thou be the Son of God, command 
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these stones to be made bread/'and again, “If 
Thou be the Son of God, east Thyself down hence/* 
He had met and overcome the thoughts which 
those words of the Adversary suggested for the 
purpose of casting doubt upon fiis Sonslfip, and 
which might be presented in some such form*as 
this : — ‘ Can it be that, exhauste d, lonely, helpless, 
as Thou art, and all this following those wonderful 
signs which accompanied Thy baptism, and which 
must have awakened hopes and prospects that are 
now evidently doometf to disappointment — can it 
be that this is the result of a fatherly ordering of 
Thine affairs ? Do Thy circumstances now — nay, 
look back and say, did Thy circumstances ever — 
appear as if they had been appointed and ruled by 
the decrees of a Wise and Loving Will? Separated, 
><ignalised, above all around Thee, as Thou hast 
been, does it not seem as if chance or fate, or at 
best blind resistless law, must have had the control 
of Thy affairs ? ’ 

For this darkest suggestion lay beneath the 
.utterance, “ If Thou be the Son of God ! ” * Was it 

’ It is true that tjie designation vtos toS @<oI which was used 
by the Tempter, does always in the Now Testament represent the 
Son ofGod in the “highest and Messianic sense,” and its Messianic 
reference may have been here contemplated by the Adversary. 
But such a reference on his lips was only subordinate to the 
further object which is indicated in the text : his suggestion as 
to the reality of the Messiahship of which Jesus was now con- 
scious, was meant to be suggestive of the further doubt as to 
the Fatherhood of God, nay even the existence, of a Personal 
Euler of the Universe. 
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“not an echo of voices which have been always 
heard, and which are now so loudly uttered amongst 
ourselves — from men who speak of the Universe as 
self-existent from eternity, or tell us of its me- 
chanical development by the working of blind law, 
or again from those who figure it as an ideal exist- 
ence, as an illusion of the mind which has no reality 
that corresponds to it. The theories which speak 
of endless stages of evolution, or which would 
pantheistically absorb God in the creatures of 
His hand, were implied in that suggested doubt 
whether Jesus was indeed God’s Son.“ Under the 
same pretexts, and backed by similar reasonings, 
this temptation of the Adversary must have often 
before visited the human mind of the Redeemer. 
Had He not already endured the most trying 
hardships, in dull monotonous seclusion, in aching 
lack of sympathy, in burdensome restraints, and 
unrequited toil? And then how sad were the 
prospects which opened out before Him 1 Indeed 
no personal experience of aflBiction and of wrong 
which has ever led men to deny that their affairs, 
are ordered by a wise and living Will, could have 
been severer than that which He had met with. 
Nor had He been unconscious of the same influence 
from the darker -pages of history, and the troubled 
movements of mankind. He knew, too, all the 
force of those suggestions from the universal pre- 
valence of law, which have encouraged men to put 
* Appendix, Note C, 
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the statutes of the ui^^erse in the place of its 
Sovereign, to assign the regularity of its motion as 
the reason why creation mo ves^ and to speak of the 
order, as if it were the cause, of its activity.* No 
suggestion of this kind was there which had not 
been presented to His mind." He had conside^ted 
the heavens, and observed th^ lilies of the field, 
and marked the processes of germination and 
of growth. Time may have deepened our impres- 
sion of the universal steadfastness of material 
laws, but it has added no force to the atheistic 
argument, of which He was not equally cognizant 
— for in truth it lies on the surface of things — even 
supposing Him unconscious of the nature of matter, 
and its processes. Yet nothijig from nature or 
history, or from His own personal experience, ever 
shook His strong conviction that His affairs were 
under the control of a wise and loving Will ; that 
the Living God “ encompassed His path, and lying 
down, and was acquainted with all His ways.” 

This conviction was now, as ever, present with 
Him ; and our impression of the strength with which 
it always ruled His consciousness, is deepened the 
more we consider the antecedents of His course. 
Using the means by which that earlier part of 
His career is realized, looking at TTim in the 
midst of it, we see Him cheerful, earnest, diligent, 
in His labours among men, and kindly in His 
intercourse with them, just as one naturally would 
• Appendix, Note D. 
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be who was always conscious of a Father’s pre- 
’"Sbnce, and assured that a Loving Will is over- 
ruling his affairs. We know how tender and 
sensitive He was ; and are therefore certain that, 
if He had regarded Himself as helplessly inclosed 
within the framework of a vast machine, or be- 
lieved that He was living amidst mere illusions — 
He must have sometimes betrayed indifference, or 
sullenness, if not resentment, at His fate. In 
His domestic intercourse, or neighbourly relations, 
or in His position as a citizen, these feelings would 
have then beti’ayed themselves. But we see in 
Him nothing of the kind. In His loving discharge 
of all family duties, in His fidelity and kindliness 
while fulfilling every neighbourly requirement, in 
His concern for the welfare and honour of His 
country — the ever-watchful care of God as His 
Father was made known by His constant recogni- 
tion.'* While, still more clearly, the same witness 
was rendered by those acts of worship which He 
celebrated, “in spirit and in truth,” from the 
dawning of His consciousness. With full mean- 
ing and intention. He repeated all those utterances 
of the Psalmists and the Prophets which so ex- 
plicitly recognise God as a Living Person, creation 
as the product of His hands, and the course of 
nature as the result of His constant working and 
control. He said, “ Thou hast formed the earth 
and the world. Thou tellest the number of the 
* Appendix, Note E. 
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stars, and dost gather -together the outcasts of 
Israel, and Thou healest the broken in heart ! All 
things wait upon Thee*! How manifold are Thy 
works, 0 Lord! In wisdom ha«t Thou made 
them all.” 

Yes, there, in the centre of the ages, we see 
Him whom kings and prophets waited id, “ the 
desire of all nations” before His coming, the 
object of loving reverence through more than 
sixty generations since He came. Whom even those 
who reject His divine^laims exhaust the resources 
of panegyric in extolling — Him we see thus making 
known the primal fact of our existence. Looking 
now steadfastly on that purest, strongest, noblest 
spirit, as His gaze meets ours, we can see in Him 
no tojken of any reflection from the loveless, dreary, 
chilling surface of an atheist’s world ! He is not 
calling aloud. His voice is not passing, into those 
mindless, merciless abysses, where there is no 
response nor any that regardeth ! On no prospect 
so bleak and repelling is His attention fixed : 
with no such outlook is He communing ! His 
gaze — we see it by the Glory reflected on His 

* It is certain that the Psalms, used in an appointed order, 
along with selections from the Prophets, have always formed 
part of the public worship of the synagogue, and therefore were 
in constant use by Jesus from His earliest days. But, in addi- 
tion to this public use, the Psalms, and it is probable sentences 
also from the Prophets, formed part of those private devotions 
which were offered up two or three times daily, by every pious 
Israelite. — Vitringa De Synag, Vet, 
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JPace — is on a Father’s countenance I His com- 
naunings are with One who reciprocates His loving 
thoughts, and His work is carried forward under 
the consciousness of an observant and approving 
Presence, carried forward strenuously and peace- 
fully, as it could not have been if only a sense of 
the Eternities and the Infinities, not of The Eter- 
nal and The Infinite, had been within Him. Surely, 
in this vision of the perfect humanity of Christ, the 
very truth of God’s existence is reflected 1 The 
Divine Glory is beheld in the Person of the Son 
of Man ! Looking on Him, the conviction is 
carried into our minds and hearts more effectively 
than it could have been by any form of speech, by 
the most impressive proclamation, that we should 
“remember Him, in Whose. Hand our breath is, 
and Whose are all our ways and say, with the 
same devout and practical solemnity with which 
He said, “ How precious are Thy thoughts unto 
me, O God ! How great is the sum of them ! I 
will extol Thee, my God, Q King, and I will bless 
Thy name for ever and ever.” 

But, again', besides showing that the tTniverse 
has its origin in the creative will .of the Living 
God, -and that all its movements are controlled by 
the ordering of His wisdom and His love — we also 
see Jesus making known the fact that God’s mind 
has been declared, and His purposes accomplished, 
in that Person of His existence Who is called 
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'5f; 

“ The brightness of Hi| Glory and the e?press 
Image of His Being,” * in Who^ “ likeness ” all 
the immortal- races wei« fashr(jped, and “ through 
whom He made the worlds.” 

We still confine our thoughts to the •perfect 
humanity of Jesus, and therefore say nothJlig 

here of the Catholic Faith, that, in His Person, 

i-' ' ' 

that Revealing Image of 'the" Godhead in His 
own proper nature, dwelt, so that fie on whom we 
are looking, was indeed Himself “perfect God, 
uncreate, incomprehwiBible, eternal,” as well as 
“ perfect Man of a reasonable soul and human flesh 
subsisting.” For the present, we say nothing of 
this article of our Belief, but simply confine our 
attention to the fact, which is, at all events, un- 
questionable — ^that Jesus of Nazareth, on Whom we 
are looking as The Truth, did Himself speak of this 
Son of God, and afl&rmed, by the plainest avowal, 
as well as by most expressive silence, when the 
Divine Name and Attributes were ascribed to 
Him — that, with that Being He lived in closest 
fellowship. Assuming the historical trustworthi- 
ness of the Evangelists, this, at all events, must 
be admitted. We are reminded ef the fact by the 
words of the Tempter when he addressed Him as 
other and higher than an ordinary man. Nor, 
whatever conclusion may be drawn from His own 
language concerning The Son of God, can -it be 

® For the sense of v7rocrTa<rts in ■wrocrTao’ccDS 

avTov (Heb, i. 3), see Dean Alford in he. 
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doubted that Jesus often spake of Him, and repre- 
sented Himself as dwelling in some near and mys- 
terious connexion with the Being Whose Name 
was so often on His lips J This is certain ; and 
more than this we need not, for our present pur- 
pose, here assume. But no,w» we do not rightly 
estimate this fact, unless we distinctly bear in 
mind what is not less historically certain, that, at 
this time, as well as before and afterwards, He 
comes forward as a Jew. He is not seen in that 
cosmopolitan garb in which some would fain in- 
vest Him. It is in the garb and aspect, in the 
whole costume and surroundings, of a Son of 
David, that He is recognised. It is a Hebrew 
countenance which we are looking on : they are 
the words of a child of Israel that are proceeding 
from His lips. He worships in the Jewish syna- 
gogue and Temple ; He accepts the teaching of 
Moses and the Prophets ; He reads the Jewish 
Scriptures as the Book of God. 

This is as much matter of fact as that Ho 
actually lived. Nor was it in outward profession 
only that His Jewish character was naanifcsted._ 
He bore it also in His inner life and consciousness. 
We know that pure Judaism was covered — ^we 
might almost say, buried — ^in His time, tmder sec- 
tarian corruptions ; and it is certain that He 
earnestly protested against all of them. But it is 
not less certain that those protests were always 
^ Appendix, Note F. 
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uttered from Jewish ground; and that He habitu- 
ally confirmed them by the authority of the in- 
spired teachers of His jreople. Not to reason, or 
philosophy, but to the Fathers of the nation, did 
He constantly appeal against rabbinical trivialities, 
and Pharisaic prejudices, and against the licentious 
interpretations of the Sadducees. He went back 
to Moses and .the Prophets * Now what their 
teaching was respecting The Son and Word of 
God, The Angel of the Covenant, The Wisdom 
Who dwelt with God<from the beginning — what 
that teaching was, is as surely known as any 
fact existing i'l that place and hour. It was no 
rabbinical fancy, but the authorised and accepted 
creed of the Church into which Jesus of Nazareth 
was sacramentally incorporated, and of which He 
continued a member throughout His earthly life — 
that, in all the manifestations of The Divine Being 
from the first, His Unity of nature had been re- 
vealed in a plurality of Persons. This was clearly 
seen in the Mosaic account of the creation ; in the 
(Joxologies of the angelic hosts whom the prophet 
saw; and in the benediction which the priests 
were commanded to utter in the name of God.® 
This plurality of Persons was plainly seen; and, as 
plainly, it was seen that in One of them the God- 
head manifested Itself, revealing the Divine mind 
and will, accomplishing the purposes and ad- 


* Reasons of Faith, cliap. iii. 


' Numbers vi. 23 — 27. 
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ministering the interests, of the whole creation. 
He who declared “ Thou canst not see My face and 
live” was actually manifested in that Person, and 
communed with by patriarchs and prophets. 
Moses and the elders saw Him in His celestial 
dwelling-place. There also He was beheld by Eze- 
kiel, on the sapphire throne above the firmament, 
“ upon which,” the prophet says, “ was the like- 
ness as of the appearance of a man.” He was con- 
tinually met and spoken with as the Angel of the 
Covenant, and as the Lord of Hosts.' The greatest 

* “ It is justly insisted on by the Rabbins,” as Dr. Faber (Eight 
Prophet. Dissert.) observes, ‘‘ that grammatically the participle 
walking (as used Gen. iii.) agrees with The Voice, and not with 
the Lord God : and an inspection of the original will at once 
convince any Hebraist that such is the natural and obvious 
construction of the sentence.” Hence the “ Voice the Lord 
God ” must be taken as the designation of that Being who 
appeared to our first parents. And, considering the agreement 
of this designation with that of Mimra, or Word, which was 
the title applied by the Jewish paraphrasts, in apostolic times, 
to the Divine Person whose frequent appearances are related in 
the Old Testament — there can be little question that Moses’ 
narrative describes the first manifestation of Him “ Who,” St. 
John tells us, “ hath (always) declared the Father .... Whofia, 
(in His own Person), no man hath seen at anytime.” . * 
This manifestation of Him in the garden of Eden is frequently 
affirmed in an explicit manner by the fathers (e.g. Tertullian, 
Adv, jBraxeam, c. 16), and it is always clearly implied in their 
consentient and emphatic testimony, that all the theophanies, 
or manifestations of God, described in the Old Testament, were 
made through the Second Person of the Trinity ; or, in the 
language of Justin Martyr {Dial, cum Tryph, c. 127), that, 
“ neither Abraham, nor Isaac, nor Jacob, nor any among men, 
ever saw the Father .... but they saw Him, who, through the 
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authorities in the Hebrew Church recognised 
Him in that Wisdom Who spake in the Book of 
Proverbs in such words as these, “ The Ix)rd 
possessed Me in the beginning of His way, before 
His works of old. t was set up from everlasting, 
before ever the earth was. When He prepared 
the heavens I was there. I was by Him as one 
brought up with Him. I was daily His delight, 
rqjoicing always before Him, rejoicing in the 
habitable parts of the earth, and my delights were 
with the sons of men.” * The Hebrew fathers 
acknowledged the personality of The Speaker of 
these words, and so dwell upon it that, as has been 
well said, “ in their language we seem to catch the 
accents of those weighty formulae by which the 
Apostle afterwards defined the pre-existent glory 
of his Majestic Lord, when he spoke of Him as 
* the Image of the Invisible God, the Firstborn of 
every creature, by Whom all things were created 


will of the Father, was .... His Son. — Scriptn/re Studies, 
Note C in Appendix. 

• * The ancient Cliristians,” gays Bishop Patrick, thought 
these words might be applied to the Son of God Himself, the 
Eternal Word and Wisdom of the Father.’* And how generally 
(if not universally) they were agreed upon this interpretation, 
appears from the controversy respecting the passage in the 
First Council of Nice. For, being then alleged, from the mis- 
translation of it in the Septuagint, by the Arians in proof of 
the Son’s inferiority, the Catholic Fathers contented themselves 
with denying this deduction, without ever questioning the fact 
that the passage did apply to Christ. And the consent of later 
divines is as remarkable. 
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that are in heaven and earth, Who is before all 
things, and by Whom all things consist.” * 

It was in language of which this sounds like 
a living echo, that the Jewish Doctors and Fathers 
spake of the Wisdom Who had dwelt with God 
from the beginning. And all this teaching was 
accepted by Him on whom we are now looking. 
May we not say that it formed part of His human 
consciousness in that hour when He met the ad- 
versary, as well as long before? And we know 
that it was brought forth continually afterwards in 
His public ministrations. So that, as we see Him 
casting His regards back to the epoch of crea- 
tion, and throughout the heights and depths of all 
things created, we perceive that He recognized the 
agency of the Only Begotten Son, Who h in the 
bosom of the Father, and Who is the express 
Image of His Being. Jesus knew that every spirit, 
which had been ever called into existence, was 
fashioned in that Image ; that He had wrought in 
the creation of that which underlies all material 
phenomena, and had impressed on this mysterious 
substratum, its properties and laws. He knew, 
moreover, that uninterruptedly from the begin- 
ning, the same Word of God had wrought through 
all spheres of existence, that He was Chief of 
their “ thrones and dominions and principalities 
and powers,” and that He had been specially 
manifested in the history of man. In all His 
* Dr. Liddoii, Bampton Lectures, chap. ii. 
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Scripture readings that Presence had met Jesus 
at every step and period of the Jewish history, 
and He saw everywhere tfe promise that this 
Divine Person would draw still nearer to man- 
kind, and afresh iinfold, and unmistakably inter- 
pret, all that, in “ many parts and methods,” He 
had made known, in time past, to the fathers 
by the prophets. Jesns of Nazareth knew that, 
in all these ways, “ The Word Who was in the 
beginning with God, and Who was God, had 
declared Him Whoih no man hath seen at any 
time.” This recognition by Him, and in this His 
revelation, of the Eternal Son “ Who is before all 
things, and by Whom all things consist,” is as 
plainly seen in this Perfect Man as is the exist- 
ence of an Almighty Maker of heaven and earth, 
and of a loving Father of mankind. We look on 
Him as embodied Truth ; and thus looking on 
Him, we see in His life and consciousness the ex- 
istence of the Revealing Word as one of the facts 
of the Divine Order, and along with this His 
^ministrations in all regions of the universe, and 
at all periods of time.* 

* “ The Christian Apostles,” says Dr. Lightfoot (Commentary 
on Coloss.), “accept the language of Alexandrian Judaism, 
which describes the Logos as the of the universe. All 

the laws and purposes which guide its creation and government 
reside in Him, the eternal Word, as their meeting-point. He 
holds the same relation to the Universe which the Incarnate 
Christ holds to the Church, being the source of its life, 
the centre of all its developments, the mainspring of all its 
motions.” 
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But, besides reveaKng the existence and agency 
“of The Father, and of The Son, we see in Jesus — 
apart from His declarations, and embodied in His 
consciousness — in Himself, we see the Being and 
agency of The Holy Ghost. In all His habits and 
in His whole bearing, He showed that the spiritual 
life with which the universe is replenished, has 
been maintained, and is continually heightened, as 
if by a constant efflux and stream, flowing from 
the Eternal Throne — by Another Person of the 
Godhead. We have seen that the theology of 
Him on whom we are looking, was that of the 
Scriptures, which, as the narrative of the Tempta- 
tion reminds us, were always in His hands. And 
hence we are assured that the plurality of the 
Divine nature was in fact a Trinity of Persons. 
The threefold invocation of the Seraphim, and 
the triple form of the priestly Benediction, which 
“put the Name of God on the Children of Israel,” 
give sufficient evidence of this assertion. Assumin g 
nothing more than the historical trustworthiness of 
the Evangelists, and the general truthfulness of 
that image, crystallised out of the material sup- 
plied by them, we know that in His earliest days 
Jesus held, as part of His habitual consciousness, 
all which He afterwards taught respecting this 
Person, of the Godhead, as the Teacher, the 
Quickener, the Strengthener of eveiy spirit which 
seeks, and which submits unto. His influence. 
Jewish theology, cleared as it was in His mind 
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from all the dortniptions which had gathered 
round it, was not less explicit, than Christian 
theology is, as to the Potsou of the Holy Spirit and 
His work, and as to the laws in conformity with 
which that work is carried forward.’ After “ Jesus 
was glorified,” there was, indeed, a fuller mani- 
festation of The Spirit’s influence. But it was 
already plainly recognised., as may be clearly 
learned from the pages of the Old Testament, and 
from the language of its authorised interpreters. 
That He is the Giverof Life now, as in the begin- 
ning, the Teacher, the Quickener, and Strength- 
ener of all -’reated spirits, is clearly perceived 
when Christ said to the Tempter, “Man liveth 
not by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God.” Just as the 
animation which He at first imparted to the natural 
world, is ever dependent on His agency, so, in the 
spiritual Creation, unless He continually breathes 
upon living souls, from day to day, and pours 
into them perpetual supplies of life — they too must 
die. Nay, more than this, their vitality, if it 
be healthful, must not only be upheld, it must 
be invigorated and enhanced. The beings whom 
the Holy Ghost has quickened. He must cause to 
grow; and make them more energetic and effective, 
so that they may continually attain a more vivid 
consciousness of the things by which they are 
surrounded, and see and know more, and feel 
‘ Appendix, Note G. 
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more deeply, and work more strenuously, the 
longer they are submitted to His power. 

In the constant recognition of this teaching, 
and in an habitual observance of the laws which 
are implied in it, Jesus had “increased in wisdom ” 
and had “waxed strong in spirit.” * Over and above 
His own personal, voluntary discipline, we see 
Him looking for, and habitually receiving, an influx 
from that vitalizing stream of influence, through 
which all created spirits advance, just as His “rea- 
sonable soul ” did, in the paths which are opened 
out to them. And He thus revealed another great 
fact in the constitution and working of the universe, 
a fact which is, in its very nature, ixnivorsal, true 
in all worlds as it is true in ours, true of all beings 
as it is true of man. Fixedly contemplating Him 
amidst that environment of circumstances which 
were around him in the place of His temptation, 
in His “reasonable soul and human flesh,” we 


® It has been justly said that “ the agency of the Holy Spirit, 
as it is represented in the Scriptures, is spoken of as perfectly* 
congruous with the natural movements of the mind, both in its^ 
animal and intellectual constitution. If, on the one hand, it is 
evident that a change of moral dispositions, so entire as to be 
properly symbolized by calling it a * new birth,* or a ‘ resurreo- 
tion to life,* must be much more than a self-effected reformation, 
for if it were nothing more, these figures would be preposterous, 
unnecessary, and delusive ; so on the other hand, this change 
must be perfectly in harmony with the physical and intellectual 
constitution of human nature, or the same figures would be, 
devoid of propriety and significance.’* 
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liave seen reflected, and so revealed tlie Personal 
existence of God the C/eator and the Rnler of His 
creatures ; we have seen also that He manifests 
Himself, and carries out His purposes, by the 
agency of the Eternal Son ; and now we also learn 
that the life originated by them is maintained, 
heightened and intensified by the Holy Ghost; 
these three Persons of the Godhead being “all One, 
their Glory equal, and their Majesty co-eternal.” 

We learn these truths from the perfect humanity 
of Jesus as wo see Him moving through His 
earthly course. They were all indeed declared by 
Him ill words, but He revealed them moat im- 
pressively in His acts and habits, in His constant 
fulfilment of the living relationships into which 
His Existence brought Him. And in this fulfil- 
ment, another truth was manifested, viz. : — That 
these facts concerning The Divine Being which we 
have dwelt on, are not abstractions which may 
be inertly contemplated, but that they must be 
.taken by us into practical account. Ideas of 
order, and of government, are involved in their 
very statement. Their existence implies relation- 
ships, and out of these relationships are begotten 
obligations ; obligations, on the one hand, of 
authority and oversight, and on the other, of love 
and reverence, of trust and gratitude, of loyal and 
affectionate submission. 

Then, besides theae individual relationships 
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and the practical regards consequent thereon, 
*there are other duties which naturally arise from 
the connexions into which the Divine Existence, 
as It was declared by Him, brings all creatures 
with one another. And, in His own fulfilment of 
them, these connexions are beheld. The order as 
well as the origin of existence was revealed in His 
demeanour : the ideal of man’s social life was 
visibly embodied in His own proceedings, in His 
acts and also in His abstinences. In His house- 
hold and municipal, and in His national, life. He 
thus exhibited the Divine pattern of our earthly 
being. And He showed moreover, that every man 
must be regarded as the member of a higher 
system, wherein he has been incorporated in and 
through his relationship with God. He thouglit and 
spake, and He always acted, as one who knew 
that this earthly scene of life has been conjoined 
with every other sphere of existence, having been 
so blended therewith as to form one congruous 
Whole ; and He showed that the perceptions and 
emotions of that Heavenly Order should rule men , 
everywhere, through all times and occasions, and 
in the discharge of every obligation. In ev&tf 
development of His personal life, in His household 
and community, and in His position as a member 
of the nation, this godly character and demeanour 
were observed in Him.' 

This also is seen in the perfect humanity of 
’ Appendix, Note E. 
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Jesus, when He is Aoughtfully and compre- 
hensively regarded, as He stood there in the 
presence of His Adversary. Taking the whole, 
and not one small portion, only, of His earthly 
life, into our account ; keeping in view the earlier 
progress of which the result is before us in the 
scene of His Temptation ; in other words, con- 
structing the first thirty years of His course, as 
we surely may when we bear in mind the con- 
siderations already named — the Image of that 
Perfect Man, with thbse fundamental veiities of 
the Gospel Revelation embodied in it, and re- 
flected, comes forth with definite clearness, and 
is felt to be more and more impressive, the longer 
it is contemplated. 

And now I ask, How does this view stand in 
relation to unbelief ? We are all agreed, un- 
believers and ourselves, that the first question to 
be settled, in the controversy between us, relates 
to the historical reality of Jesus. Before all other 
.questions belonging to that controversy, this must 
be determined : ‘ Did He truly live and move upon 
this earth ? Did He actually speak, and work 
and suffer, in that central period of the world’s 
history, just as the Evangelists have described ? ’ 
And to this question our opponents now almost 
universally give an afl&rmative reply. Nay, more 
than this. Some, who still stand aloof from Him, 
use their most fervent eloquence, and I believe with 
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genu ine sincerity, in describing His greatness and 
nobleness, and His benignity. ‘Well,’ we may now 
say to such persons, ‘ but you must not satisfy 
yourselves with rendering such ascriptions vaguely, 
with the mere acts and words of formal homage, 
and then pass on. You must stay, and look 
steadfastly upon Him where you know He may be 
seen. You must think intently on His antecedents 
and surroundings. You must observe the whole 
context of His position in the light which flows upon 
Him from all sides. And then you will see that 
this Greatest of the sons of men held, in the face 
of every one of the difficulties which you are con- 
scious of, the main truths of the Theology you are 
rejecting. Yes, every difficulty which arises from 
the inexorable fixedness of nature’s laws, froin 
the dark pages of man’s history, from the 
troubled and apparently confused movements of 
mankind, from the severest afflictions of personal 
experience — every one of them was known to Him, 
Yet stni, you see He held the loving Fatherho^ 
of God, the ministrations of The Son Who is tlw} 
express Image of His Person, the working of the 
Holy Ghost as He maintains and strengthens the 
life which He has given. Plainly, too, He believed 
that we are in living relations with these truths, 
and that obligations flow from these relationships. 
This is as certain as that Jesus of Nazareth lived 
and wrought and spake. Look steadfastly, and 
you cannot fail to see these great vin*ities imaged 
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on that large untroubled spirit, to whom, in virtue 
of that purity which you ascribe to Him, gifts of 
profoundest insight must have been vouchsafed ; 
whose “judgment was just ” bec&.use His Will was 
ruled by a nobler and severer, as well as a more 
wise and loving authority, than that which any 
man in his highest moods could have conceived.’ * 
Surely, this fact of unquestioned history (Iksts 
shame on the scornful arrogance by which we 
are now so often pained and shocked. Surely, it 
demands another mood til&n that which we con- 
stantly witness in the eager assailants of our faith. 
Largeness and ca itioasness, not to say humble- 
ness, of mind, must make men look with at least 
reverent attention to these convictions of Him, 
Whom all acknowledge to be the highest partaker 
of our nature who has ever lived. We do not 
plead for this demeanour, but demand it. And 
we know — and with this knowledge would it not 
be wise in Christian teachers to give themselves 
wholly to the work of “lifting Him up” before man- 
kind ? — I say we know that when He is thus truly 
. seen. He will “ draw all men unto Him.” Yes, He 
will then exercise His mighty, His irresistibly 
attractive power, and draw to Himself those who 
are now far off even in the outermost circles of 
unbelief. Nearer and nearer will He draw them 1 
More and more will His claims on their love and 
reverence be seen and felt, till no other evidence 
® Appendix, Note H. 
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will b© sought by them, or needed. We shall hear 
them say, with some of old, “ Now we, too, believe, 
but not because of your sayings. We have heard 
Him ourselves, and know that this is the Christ, 
The Saviour of the world.” 

But besides the argument which may be thus 
addressed to men who are wholly outside the 
Christian Fellowship, others who are hovering on 
its outskirts, and ape there holding abated views 
of the great verities which its creeds conserve — 
maybe in this way brought nearer to the truth.* 

For, in every instance, those narrow incoherent 
notions of the Gospel Revelation to which we 
now refer, have arisen from an exclusive con- 
templation of the mere language of the saored 
writers, before it has been employed, in its simply 
historical character, for the purpose of realizing 
that human life of the Revealer, on which we have 
been dwelling. And yet it is only after we have 
thus recognized Him as embodying, and so declar- 
ing, the Divine Order of our being in His habits and 
demeanour — that we are qualified to assign their 
proper significance to the words which we are told 
He uttered. Then, in the light flowipg fi'om His 
entire Life, we are prepared for that which indeed 
should never be neglected, viz. a diligent collation 
of texts, and a careful heed to their significance. 


* Appendix, Note I. 
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Is not this the chief means. by which ‘they must be 
interpreted ? And was it not the method which Ho 
Himself enjoined, when He* said— not I proclaim 
and teach, but — “ I AM the Truth ” ? , Was it not 
too enjoined by His Apostle, when he affirmed that 
the “ Glory of God is seen”— he does not say in 
the words, but — “in the Person of' Jesus Christ” ?* 
When this is duly remember^, many obscure 
passages of the inspired Book will give for(4i their 
meaning, and the import of many others will 
be illumined and intensified. The thoughts 
conveyed by the inspired writers will then be 
seen with a clearness which must irresistibly 
bring many who are now holding a Christian- 
ized Deism, or some other form of an attenuated 
Christianity, into accord with the teaching which 
is based on the belief of a Trinity of Persons in 
the Godhead.* 

In Him, through whom the Divine Nature has 
been manifested, it will then be clearly seen, and 
seen the more clearly, the more steadfastly He is 
cpntemplated — ^that there are heights and depths 
in the Revelation He has given, which furnish the 
only adequate interpretation of the facts of man’s 
existence, and which bring Christian Truth into 
connexion with every reality of our condition. It 
will then be acknowledged that the “ fulness of 
God,” as this is manifested in the Church’s creeds, 

' Appendix, Note B. ’ Appendix, Note I. 

D 
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in tfieur account of the universe and of its history 
“furnishes the only satisfactory explanatioii of 
man’s place and relationships therein, and the 
only sufficient motive for the discharge of his 
incumbent obligations. 



LECTURE 11. 

KNDS OF CREATION. MEANS OP. THEIR FULFILMENT. 

In our view of the Truth as it is in Jesus/* as in 
Him it is embodied and revealed — ^we have already 
beheld the primal verities of man’s existence. We 
have plainly learned from Him how Creation , was 
originated; and Jiow it is upheld and adminis- 
tered. He has also shown what line of conduct 
is incumbent on our part. In His bearing and 
proceedings, He declares that what is known as a 
godly life/’ is that alone which fitly accords with 
beings who are holding our position. 

These conclusions enabled us to address an 
effective appeal to men who are outside the Chris- 
tian Fellowship ; and to those who hold inadequate 
views of Christian truth, it suggested reasons 
why “ it is necessary before all things that the 
Catholic Faith should be held and kept, whole 
and undefiled.” Now, however, using it further 
for edification and enlargement, we approach Him 
with the inquiry, ‘What was the Divine purpose 
in Creation? We have surely learned from Thee 
whence it originated, and how it is upheld and 
ordered. And now we ask, Wliy was it called into 

D 2 
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existence?* Looking back to the period just 
before God’s creative act wheu He was still 
The Sole Occupant of His infinite domain, and 
mainly intent on matters we can understand — our 
question is, ‘ What was the purpose which moved 
* Him when He determined to fill the boundless 
solitude with material abodes, and to people it 
with immortal life? In other words. What is 
man’s chief good ?’ Assuming that the con- 
stitution of things is benignant, and has been 
wisely ordered, What is the end which each one 
should set before himself as the best, as the end 
in which his real and lasting welfare will be most 
effectually secured ?* 

It is the simplest question that can be proposed, 
and yet endless replies have been given to it. 
But we shall find it decisively and definitely 
answered, if we again approach Jesus, with a clear 
remembrance of His antecedents and surround- 
ings — as He stood there confronting His Adversary 
in the scene of His temptation. His aspect and 
bearing, as well as His words, viewed in connexion 
with His previous life, and illumined by the light 
thrown upon Him from His after-course — will 
teach all which it is needful we should know 
respecting the purpose by which God was moved, 

in the beginning,” when ‘‘ He made the heavens 
and the earth,” and which is now, as it ever has 
been, in the course of victorious accomplishment. 

* Appendix, Note J. 
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We get glimpses of this purpose in His answers 
to the suggestions of the Tempter. When they 
are closely examined, it iS plains that, while each 
of them has its peculiar: characteristic, one 
assumption may be discerned in all. When th© 
Adversary suggested that He might satisfy His 
bodily needs by using powers that had been con- 
ferred to accomplish the objects of His mission ; 
when he presented the “ kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them,” ^ ends to be desired for 
themselves ; when he further said, “ Cast thyself 
down” from the temple height, and thus come, as 
the Prophet foretold, “ suddenly” as their deliverer 
among the people^ — one thought was present, one 
maxim was assumed. And this plainly was no- 
thing else but that personal indulgence, the fulfil- 
irieut of ambitious ends, satisfying the lusts of the 
flesh and of the mind — is man’s chief object of 
hope and of endeavour. It was in fact the same 
assumption which lies at the root of all worldly 
maxims : viz. That happiness — a pleasant con- 
sciousness, an equable flow of delicious feeling 
— is our end, and should be our aim. On this 
assumption the Adversary spake to Him. But, how 
utterly was this conception of the object of created 

* “ Behold, I will send My messenger, and he shall prepare 
the way before Me : and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly 
come to His temple, even the Messenger of the Covenant, 
whom ye delight in.” This prediction explains the words, “ If 
Thou be the Son of God, cast Thyself down ” amongst the people. 
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lif^*bontradicted by His replies, “ Man doth, not 
live by bread alone, but by every word which pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God ; ” and again, 
“ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him 
only shalt thou serve.” An infinitely higher and 
worthier purpose is thus declared to be that for 
which all creatures were made and meant. It is 
implied, and not indistinctly, in the answers given 
to the Tempter ; and it is brought out, in fullest 
manifestation, when we look on Him, on His 
habits and bearing, up to the time when He was 
“ led by the spirit into the wilderness,” and then 
dwell on the particulars of that ministry to which 
He had just been summoned. 

Thus looking on Jesus of Nazareth, under all the 
lights which converge upon Him in that place and 
hour, and recalling what we have already learned, 
we see that fellowship with God, and this ever be- 
coming nearer and more intimate by the fulfilment 
of His will in the good works which have been 
prepared for each one to walk in* — is the final 
purpose for which all spirits were created. Unto 
this end, without any regard to that pleasant con- 
sciousness which we call “ happiness,” * Jesns 
made all His faculties and instruments perfectly 

* “ G^od made ready for lis, prearranged, prepared a sphere of 
mortal action ; or (to use the simile of Chrysostom) a road, 
with the intent that ysre should walk in it, and not leave it, 
’!l^is sphere, this road was Ipya iLyaOh — oU 7 rpor]Toi^<r€v 5 ©cos 
tva cv avTcits TrcpiTranJo-to/Aci'.’* — Bishop Ellicott in Ephes. ii. 10. 

* Appendix, Note K. 
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subservient. That we dor not live by bread only, 
but by every word which proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God ; that God’s creatures should wor- 
ship and serve God alone-^—these had been the 
motives of our Lord’s course, the royal laws which 
governed all His thoughts and deeds, ever sinbe 
the first dawning of His human consciousness. 
Through many dreary years. He had used every in- 
strument and opportunity within His reach, in the 
remembrance that He must be about His Father’s 
business.* Unresting and unbasting, He was con- 
stantly and zealously intent on it. In the spirit of 
the godly men of old with whom He was familiar. He 
regarded Himself as stationed in an appointed 
place amongst the armies of the Lord of Hosts. 
And thus realizing His corporate existence in 
its largest sphere, no moroseness, none of the 
sullenly hard persistence, which we sometimes 
associate with steadfast and severe obedience to 
law — can be discerned in that trying part of His 
earthly career, any more than it was seen in the 
rnore prominent labours of His after-ministry. 
The imagination that He ever manifested any spirit 
of that kind is expressly negatived by that mention 
of the “ favour with man,” in which Ho habitu- 
ally grew. Nor, indeed, could such a demeanbur 

‘ Luke ii. 49. “ I must work the works of Him who sent Me 
while it is called to-day : the night oometh, in which no man can 
work.” “ I have a baptism to be baptised with, and how am I 
straitened till it be accomplished.” John ix. 14. Luke xu. 50. 
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i**^**^ mse co-exist with that true view of our 
position, which, as was just said, He entertained 
from the beginning, and which, all through His 
course, must have given animation and ennoble- 
ment to His discharge of the most ordinary 
duties.® Like Enoch and Noah, Jesus of Naza- 
reth "walked with God,” as He is manifested in that 
Person, through Whom all His dealings with His 
creatures are carried forward. Those views of 
existence of which the Psalms are full, were em- 
bodied in His consciousness and His . demeanour. 
God was ever “ showing Him the path of life,” 
" guiding Him by His counsel, that He might 
receive Him to His glory.” " Not My Will but 
Thine be done,” was the utterance heard from Him 
through every stage and period of His earthly 
course. So fully was the quickening inspiration 
of this motive felt in His experience, that we can 
conceive Him constantly repeating the Psalmist’s 
ejaculations, " 0 God, Thou art my God ! My 
soul folio weth hard after Thee I I will go in Thy 
strength. I will make mention only of Thy right; 
eousness ! Whom have I in heaven but Thee ? 
And there is none upon earth that I desire beside 
Thee. Thou art the strength of my heart, and my 
portion for ever.” ' 

Such had been the habits of that Perfect Man 
whom we recognize as embodied Truth; and they 

• Cp. Son of Many His Life and Ministry y passim, Part 1. 

* See p. 14. Note, p. 15. 
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were maintamed all tH^oUgli that after-coarse 
which casts its light upon Him at this time. So 
thatwhenweturnto JesusWNazarethfor an answer 
to the question, ‘What is the final end to which God 
has made all things iii the Universe subservient ? — 
this is the reply which we behold in, as well as 
hear from Him ; ‘ It is the constimt welfare, and 
progressive development of the immortal natures 
which are kindred with that of their Creator. 
Every member of the r^mof spirits was made in 
His image, was a reflexion of Himself. Coming 
forth at successive periods, and beginning their 
courses at different stages in the scale of being, 
they possessed the attributes which distinguish 
The Divine Existence, and were made capable of 
thought and feeling identical in kind with that 
which is seen in Him. And it was His purpose 
that the consciousness which brought them into 
such closeness of afiinity with Himself, should be 
gradually developed and perfected. Through the 
fulfilment of the works which He has prepared 
for them to walk in, and amidst the training which 
has been thus ordained — He designed that they 
should move upwards from the positions in which 
He originally placed them, in an endless progres- 
sion, nearer to Himself, and increasingly become 
partakers of His blessedness,’ It is possible, 
indeed, that, beside and beyond this, other pur- 
poses may be entertained by Him. Further and 
vaster designs may have been contemplated in 
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creative work. But, in our view, the final 
end to which He has made all things subordinate, 
is — The constant and ever heightening welfare, 
the gradual development, through ascending 
degrees of blessedness, of those immortal natures 
which are in mind and affection kindred with 
His own.® 

This is the purpose of all the spiritual life 
wherever existing which was created in His 
Image, and therefore it is man’s end and aina. 
And now, if we also inquire concerning the agencies 
through which the Divine Will has been accom- 
plished, and by means of which each being thus 
advances from glory to glory, into nearer fellowship 
with his Creator, and so into a fuller participation of 
His blessedness — we find an answer to this inquiry 
also plainly embodied in Him who is The Truth. 
Looking on Jesus, attentively and comprehensively, 
we see Him showing that this progress is effected ; 
— First, by means of the social connexions into 
wliich every member of the spiritual system has been, 
brought; and. Secondly, through the agency of 
the material creation, whenever it is used in perfect 
subservience as an instrument for accomplishing 
the Divine purposes. 

Nothing is more plainly seen m Jesus, at this 
time, than that He had duly recognised all ^ 

• See Chap. I. of The Divine Kingdom on Earth m it is in 
Heaven. 
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tics by which He was connected with His fellow- 
sharers of existence. We are expressly told that 
He observed every law which Underlies the bonds 
of parentage and kindred. He showed that the 
strong deep feelings which form the basis of every 
“ fatherhood in heaven and in earth ” * are part 
of our archetypal constitution. So again, He 
recognised the order wbicn gathers families into 
communities. He plainly affirmed, by His own 
observance, the sacredn^s of national life ; show- 
ing that each community should develope itself, 
after its own kind, upon its own Divinely ap- 
pointed ground.' This indeed was recognised by 
the Adversary when he said, “ Cast Thyself down 
from thence.” And again, “All this power and 
glory will I give Thee, if Thou wilt fall down and 
worship me.” It was just saying, in other words, 
‘ I know Thj? conviction that Thou hast a great 
work to accomplish upon earth. Thou art filled 
with benignant purposes towards Thy people and 
towards mankind. And now I give Thee the 
means of their accomplishment. Present Thyself, 
suddenly, as the prophet declared the Messiah, the 
Messenger of the Covenant, whom they delighted in, 
w^ould come ! * Then, at once, those worshippers 


• Eplies. iii 15. — “ Of whom every fatherhood, or lineage, 
(ircicra warpia) of heaven and earth, is named.” See Notes 
on tlie passage in Cramer’s Catena, 

^ Appendix, Note L. 

* See Note, p. 37. 
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will acknowledge Thee as The Lord, for Whom 
they are looking. They will hail Thy arrival as the 
pledge of their deliverance. And the “ kingdoms 
of the world, and the glory of them,” will furnish 
Thee with means for its accomplishment.’ Such 
was the essence of the temptations with which the 
Adversary tried Him ; and they implied that He 
had faithfully recognised those social bonds which 
are instrumental, or it should be rather said essen- 
tial, in furthering that progress of moral natures 
which is in our view the ultimate purpose of their 
creation. For though it is indeed conceivable that 
if each agent moved along his ascending path in 
isolation from the rest, the faculties of his nature, 
and its prerogatives, might be progressively de- 
veloped — ^yet this purpose is incalculably furthered 
by the fact that he can, in a measure, blend his 
moral being with that of his associates, receiving 
from them, and in turn communicating, animation 
whereby the value of life in each is heightened. 
His social connexions thus indefinitely advance 
the great end of his existence. JesuS constantly 
showed their working in this manner, and that it 
is carried forward by means of fellowship with the 
companions amongst whom we have been brought, 
and in the “ good works prepared for us ” in the 
place to which we have been appointed. 

This design of our social connexions is seen in 
Him most plainly. No feature in the Life on 
which we are looking, is more manifest than that 
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it had always gone forward in obedience to the 
“ great commandment ” which follows the supreme 
requirement of love to GoH, and which declares, 
“ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself and 
again, “ WTiatsoever thou wouldst that he should 
do to thee, that do thou to him.” In other words, 
‘ Thou must place thyself in the case and circum- 
stances of every one who has any claims on thee. 
By an effort of reflexion thou must change estates 
with him. Thou must suppose that thou wert he, 
and in his condition, and^hat he were thyself and 
in thine own. Then, whatever thou wouldest 
desire that he sl.ould do to thee in the circum- 
stances supposed, that do thou to him, in the cir- 
cumstances that are actually existing. As, again, 
whatever thou wouldest be unwilling that he 
should do to thee, in the one case, that do not 
thou to him in the other.’® Through the exercise 
of this sympathy, which, so to speak, commingles 
his own life with the lives of those around him, 
every spirit was meant to grow. And spiritual 
growth, according to this law, had been revealed 
by Jesus in act, as it was so often afterwards in 
vividly illustrated precepts. Looking on Him as 
The Truth livingly embodied, we perceive how 
such fellowship and intercommunion of moral and 
spiritual natures with each' other, is helpful, nay 
rather essential, to their progress towards that 
position for which they are ultimately destined. 

® Appendix, Note M, 
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In this way motives are supplied for that self- 
sacrificing effort and endurance, of which one of 
the greatest teachers of our University has said 
that “ it prevails through every order of being, 
, in things inanimate, and in things animate, in the 
natural, in the spiritual world, in earth and 
heaven. Everywhere that which would save 
its life loses it, and that which loses its life pre- 
serves it. And the highest glory of the highest 
hfe is to be offered up a living sacrifice to God, 
for the sake of our brethren. This principle 
circulates through the universe, and is that by 
which all things minister to each other, the lowest 
to the highest, the highest to the lowest. It is the 
golden chain of love, whereby the whole creation 
is bound to the throne of the Creator.” ^ It suffers 
the adversities of its fellows, and takes upon 
itself the burden of their needs. It enters into 
their conditions, and accepts their infirmities and 
disadvantages. In and through the efforts which 
are begotten by this blending of our being with 
theirs, our own spirits are raised and ennobled, 
as he, whose words I have just used, reminds us 
IS attested by our very language.® Does it not call 
“ the fulness of our joy when we lose the conscious- 
ness of our own existence for awhile in the entire- 
ness of our affection for another, in absorlnng sym- 
pathy with nature, in worship of the omnipresent 
majesty of truth,” — a ‘ trance,’ an ‘ ecstasy,’ that 


’ Archd. Hare, Sermon on Self-sacr\fiee. 


‘ Ibid. 
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which ‘.ravishes ’ our spirits, aud * transports ’ us 
from ourselves.”* Now this was the great dis- 
tinctive feature of the whole Life on which we are 
looking. Throughout, it was nothing else but a 
continuous self-oblation. It may be said that, all 
through His course. He was dying to self; and 
was “carrying His cross daily,” from the begin- 
ning of His earthly life up to the very hour when 
He surrendered it to the men who slew Him, and 
submitted to the humiliation of the grave. And 
thus He revealed a fundaifiental law of that Order 
under which all finite beings live, a law “older than 
the fact of sin, v^hich declares that the highest 
feeling demands sacrificial expression,” and that 
every one’s nature is raised, quickened and en- 
nobled, when its requirements are loyally obeyed, 
with a loving acquiescence in its spirit and in- 
tention.^ In Him we see the very essence of the 
law of sacrifice, and that, from its very nature, it 
is binding universally. It must be observed by 
all spirits that have been created in the Image of 
the Eternal Word, Who has everywhere manifested 
the mind and will of God, and Who took, upon 
Himself such a vicarious burden in the very hour 
when man’s needs arose, and when His restoring 
work began.® Through all the departments of 

• Ibid. Appendix, Note T, 

• “One thing is clear, that love is a vicarious principle, 
bound, by its own nature, to take upon its feeling and care and 
sympathy, those who are down under evil and its penalties. 
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Christ’s common Kfe, we can discern this special 
anSP^distinctive law of man’s existence, though it 
was brought out most impressively in His public 
ministry. In His restraints and sufferings, in 
His voluntary “refraining of His spirit, and keep- 
ing it low,” for the sake of others — it is clear that 
the man Jesus always had in view, and was habitu- 
ally reflecting, that typal Pattern of the Eternal 
Son’s great sacrifice for man’s sake, in which this 
law of universal existence was perfectly embodied. 

Through this self-devotion, and in the sympathy 
by which it is begotten, and from which it flows, 
Jesus revealed the laws of growth in moral natures, 
and one of the methods through which they 
advance “ from strength to strength,” and grpw 
into the likeness to which they are to be perfectly 
conformed. — But, then, the material framework 
of existence is also helpful in the completion 
of this purpose, when it is used in observance- of 
the intention with which it was created. And 
this use was also perfectly made known in th® 

Thus it is that J esus takes our nature upon Him, to be ma4^ 4 
curse for us a.nd to bear our sins. Holding such a view of 
vicarious sacrifice, we must find it belonging to the essential 
nature of all holy virtue. We are also required, of course, t6 - 
go forward and show how it pertains to all other good beings, 
as truly as to Christ Himself in the flesh— how the Eternal 
Father before Christ, and the Holy Spirit coming after, and the 
good angels both before and after, all alike have borne the bur- 
dens, struggled in the pains of their vicarious feeling for men/’-— 
Dr. Bushnell, Vicarious Sacrifice, Chap. 1. 
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bearing and habits oE Jeshs from the outset of 
His course. It was seen in every part of His de- 
meanour. He occupied BRs place naturally and 
pxianxiously in the material order which enclosed 
Him; using its agencies, in th^ discharge. of all 
His home and neighbourly and national relations, 
as the appointed means of His spiritual advance- 
ment. Nothing of the mystic’s contempt of 
matter, or of the Manichaean’s jealousy and hatred 
of it, can be seen in Him, while He used it as the 
pliant instrument of His purposes, with .His mind 
ever steadfastly fixed on the goal to which He was 
advancing. It was thus that He wrought amongst 
material processes, and by means of them.® All 
that familiarity with nature, and that wise reading 
of its language, which appeared afterwards in His 
teachings and parables; the certainty of its se- 
quences, its inexorable steadfastness, with its 
aspects of beauty and grace, and its outbursts of 
terrible magnificence — ^the knowledge of all this 
wafi possessed by Him from the beginning. But as 
He thus stood amidst material things and intelli- 
gently used them. He maintained in relation to them 
that high superiority which was expressed in His 
answer, “Man does not live by bread aldne.” And 
He always bore in mind their purely instrumental, 
transitory character, so that we may say His rela- 
tion to them livingly interpreted the words, ‘ Thou 
hast given man dominion over the earth, and all 
* Appendix, Note N. 
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tte animal Hfe whioli is upon it.* “ For Thy plea^ 
sure” all these things are, and were created. 
But soon * they shall pass iaway. “ The heavens 
shall vanish like smoke, and the earth shall wax old 
like a garment. As a vesture they shall be folded 
up,”* and in the accomplishment of God’s pur- 
poses, “ they shall be changed” for other agencies 
which are now unknown and even unimagined. 

Look upon Him in that central position of His 
course, and before it, and afterwards, and we see 
Him, as the representative of the spiritual world, 
embodying, and so revealing, the relation in 
which that world and all its members stand to 
the material framework which they occupy, and 
in which they are enclosed. He showed that they 
constitute a supernatural order, which has been set 
high above material objects and movements — fast 
bound together as these are by connexions of cause 
and effect — that form the system which we call 
nature. “ That higher world,” says one who has 
written well upon this subject, “ includes all who 
share the nature of the Most High, who Imve 
been created in His image, who make up the 
armies of the Lord of Hosts. We call them 
persons, spirits, minds, intelligences^ free agents ; 
and we see them moving out from nature and 
above it, consciously superior ; streaming into it 
in currents of causality from themselves; sub- 
duing it, developing or detecting its secret laws, 
harnessing its forces, and using it as the pliant 
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instrument of their Willj first causes all, in a 
sense, and springs of action, side by side with The 
Creator, whose miniatures they are, whose foot- 
steps they distinguish, and whose recognition 
they naturally aspire to. Their effectiveness is in 
proportion to the rank which each worker occu- 
pies, and to his knowledge of the material and 
the processes with which he is concernfed.” '* 

That control which we see Him exercising over 
the materialism by which He was surrounded, im- 
pressively makes known to" us the relations which 
all spirits bear to the framework of the universe. 
Here we do not take account of the manner in 
which this view is emphasised by His miraculous 

Dr. Buslinell, Nature and the Supernatural, “Nature, 
granting the most that can be said of it, is manifestly no' 
complete system of itself, .... We positively know exist- 
ences that cannot be included in nature, but constitute a 
higher range, empowered to act upon it. This higher range we 
are ourselves, as already shown by our definition of nature and 

the supernatural By that definition we are now 

prepared to assume and formally assign the grand twofold 
distinction of things and persons, or things and powers. All 
free intelligences .... the created and the uncreated, are, 
as being free, essentially supernatural in their action ; having 
all, in the matter of their will, a power transcending cause 
and effect in nature, by which they are able to act on the 
lines, and vary the combinations, of natural causalities. They 
di|fer, in short, from everything that classes under the term 
nature, in the fact that they act from themselves, uncaused in 
their action. They are powers, not things ; the radical idea of 
a power being that of an agent, or force, which acts from itself, 
uncaused, initiating trains of effect that flow from itself.” — Ihid, 

E 2 
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■works, ft'Qd especially when their comprehensive 
■^’Wationship to all things in heaven and earth, is 
borne in mind. But we should not fail to observe 
how it prepares us to receive them. His manifes- 
tation of the universal relation which “ powers ” 
bear to “ things,” when once it is vividly realized, 
lessens the natural resistance of our minds to the 
idea of the miraculous. Indeed the longer it is 
dwelt upon, the more an expectation of the miracu- 
lous is strengthened, until, as has been grandly 
said, “ When we look on that hand uplifted, while 
the lips are uttering axioms of virtue and of truth, 
and see at once perfect intelligence, absolute 
goodness, and power which seems irresistible . . . 
we should have felt that the fixedness of the 
course of nature must be less constant than those 
energies of love which are eternal. In His 
presence the difference between the natural and 
the miraculous, if it has not already vanished, 
seems to tremble on the balance, for we feel that 
nothing can be more natural, even necessary, than 
that Omnipotent compassion should have its way..” • 

’ Bettoration of Belirf, p. 223. “ Among t])e gogpel miracle* 
there are no portents— such as are related by blaasic vnters j 
nor are there any exhibitions of things monstrous ; there are no 
contrarieties to the order of nature ; there is nothing prodigious, 
there is nothing grotesque.' Nor among them are there any 

of that kind that might be called theatric What we have 

before us in the GOspels is not the Thaumaturge, going about 
to astound the multitude ; but it is the Max, whose human 
aflections are here in alliance with Omnipoteuce.”— idtd. 
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If we ask,; ‘For what ‘eihd has this material 
universe been built up, and its vast machinery 
and movements set a-going ? ’ — He, on Whom we 
are looking, teUs us that it: is for no other end 
than the training and discipline of the spirits 
who are dwelling in the midst of it. For them,'- 
that they may rise, and grow into their true de- 
velopment, has it been framed and fashioned as we 
see. And indeed we may affirm that it is impos- 
sible even to imagine that the world’s Creator and 
Upholder has any other end in view.* Now if 
we acknowledge this, is it not probable, to say 
the least, that one or other of the higher powers 
may be commissioned to work on things — not in a 
manner contrary to those laws of cause and effect, 
whereby they are bound together, but from some 
higher point where those laws may be called into 
their proper, though unaccustomed operation ? 
That relation of spirits to the material creation 
which He thus makes known, awakens an expec- 
tation which His miracles satisfy when we look 
upon them separately ; and which is satisfied, still 
more completely when they are combined, when 
we recognize the universal relations which they 
then show that, as our Representative, He was 
sustaining with all things visible and invisible, 

* In this connexion, we are reminded of the memorable 
utterance of Sir Isaac Newton, “ That God acts in the material 
universe, constantly and accordingly to accurate laws, excej^t 
when it be good for Him to act otherwise .” — Reasons of Faith^ 
^0,, p. 85. 
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■ y| iethor in nature or in providence, in man, or 
in the -world of souls.* 

But now we return to our proper path. Apart 
from His miracles, and looking only to His ordi- 
nary course, we have seen the twofold method, 

(1) in social life, and (2) in the purely instru- 
mental use of mere material agencies, by which all 
created spirits advance from strength to strength. 
By these means are they changed into the Likeness 
to which they are meant to be conformed, and 
thus do they accomplish the purposes of their 
existence. Now this view opens before lis an 
immense field of contemplation, the main charac- 
teristics of which may be grouped under the three 
heads of the universal prevalence (1) of Wolship, 

(2) of Labour, and (3) of Conflict. 

First, then, in worshipping communion all spirits 
receive special influences which quicken their in- 
boi’n vitality and enhance their native energies. 
Through, and by means of, this inflow of life, for 
which they seek and supplicate — are they empow- 

* “ The miracles (i.) on Nature may be divided into (1) Mi- 
racles of Power ; (2) Miracles of Providence. The miradea 
(ri.) on Man were wrought in the cases (1) of ordinary disease ; 
(2) of organic defects; (3) of chronic impurity; (4) of mortal 
sickness; (5) of death. The miracles ’(III.) in the spirit-world 
were marked by rebuke and condemnation, and may be divided 
into — (1) miracles of deliverance ; and (2) miracles of anta- 
gonism and judgment.” — Prof. Westcott, Characteristics of the 
Gospel Miracles. 
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ered to mOve oaward andj, upward to those hi g h 
positions which are set within their view. This 
is an universal necessity *of intelligent existence. 
And it was plainly manifested in His constant 
habits, as it was also seen in His 'answer to tho 
Adversary, — when He said, Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God.” He thus announced obliga- 
tions which He had constantly fulfilled through 
the years of His seclusion, as He afterwards fulfilled 
them during His public ministry. In Nazareth He 
had prayed habitually “ after the manner ” in which 
He taught His disciples all prayer should be 
offered. They v'ere to say, “Our Fajther.” “May 
Thy kingdom come, and Thy will be done.” 
Then, “ Give us this day our daily bread.” 
“Forgive us our trespasses.” In other words, 
H(i taught them that, freed from selfish desires, 
thinking in their petitions of others, as well as 
of themselves, they were first and chiefly to ask for 
conformity to the Will, which is everywhere work- 
ing out its purposes, and seek that their affections 
might be so ordered, that they, and others through 
their means, might partake of the Divine blessed- 
ness. He showed that “after this manner,” our 
supplications should be offered, in an exercise 
of confidence in God’s wisdom, and of closest sym- 
pathy with all, both near and far away, who are 
partakers in the existence and the prospects which 
have been given to ourselves.* Accordingly, to this 
* Appendix, Note 0. 
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period of His life, as well as to its later years, 
t^mhence is raade when it is said, “ that in the 
days of His flesh. He offered up prayers and sup- 
plications with strong crying and tears, unto Him 
who is able to save.” For, as has been justly 
observed, “ The whole life of Christ was a life of 
prayer and supplication, of continual receiving 
from The Father. It is not often, indeed, that the 
veil is drawn aside, and we are admitted to con- 
template the awful solemnities of His inner being, 
but enough is shown, enough is told, to make us 
fed that we may not, for an instant, accept that 
hollow, unreal notion which is sometimes uttered, 
that Our Blessed Lord prayed only, or chiefly, by 
way of example ; a notion which would go far to 
introduce a fatal hollowness into all our manner 
of regarding Him, and His gracious work on our 
behalf.”^' In His household the Mosaic injunctions 
which required morning and evening prayers and 
thanksgivings from the members of each family, 
were punctually observed.® And that invaluable 
sentence which refers to His Church observances* 
is an assurance, that it was “ His custom ” to use 
all the public means of grace, as channd^ ijjbrough 
which the strengthening, quickening influences of 
The Spirit might be poured into His human 
nature, that so He mig^t be duly qualified for the 

‘ Archbishop Trench, Five Sermone preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. See also Appendix, Note 0. 

* See infra, page 124i, and Note. 
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disoloarge of every duty vpiMch, as man, He had 
undertaken.’’ 

He thus emphatically disOlosedsthat fundamental 
. obligation which is binding on all created life, and 
which is so marvellously depicted by the Prophets, 
and by the Apostle, when they tell us of the Sera?- 
phim crying unto one another, “ Holy, holy, holy, 
is the Lord of Hosts;” and again. of the elders 
“who fall down before Him that sitteth on the 
Throne, and worship Him that liveth for ever and 
ever.” This habit of adoration is seen everywhere 
amongst the immortal races with which the uni- 
verse is filled. They commune with God “ after this 
manner,” and they do so by means of an effort 
which evokes and educates their powers. — (2) But 
again, through and by means of this communion, 
they also strenuously exert, in active Labour, their 
powers of mind and body, each one working in 
that appointed sphere, where not only his own 
personal, but the general, good is furthered. 

This law of all existence was manifested by Him 
most impressively : none of the obligations rest- 
ing on created spirits was more distinctly unfolded 
than was this of toil at the works prepared for 
each one to walk in. In that quiet town of Naza- 
reth and among the simple people who were living 
there, in His own workshop and in their houses. He 
laboured, steadfastly and fruitfully, and as occa- 

’ See Lecture IV., passim; and cp. Son of Man, ^c., Chap. 
V. 5. 
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s kq j. called, for tlie good of His community, and 
for the help and welfare of those with whom He 
was immediately connected. In this respect, also. 
He did not His own will, but the will of The 
Father who had sent Him. On this principle He 
assiduously applied Himself to His daily task, 
industriously handling the tools of Joseph’s craft, 
fulfilling His occupations as a carpenter, while He 
steadfastly accomplished every other duty which 
belonged to His position. Thus did He gloriously 
reflect that law of the Divine Economy which 
requires every one to labour in the place and 
manner which has been ordained by God, trust- 
fully leaving the results of His diligence to be in- 
wrought by its Ordainer into the great movements 
of His Kingdom, and remembering always that its 
advancement and prosperity depend on Him, and 
not upon ourselves. Thus, year after year, in the 
very likeness of those employments which the 
majority of men are called on to engage in, was 
He sedulously occupied with dull, monotonous 
work, which had nothing to commend it except 
the claims of duty and of faithfulness.® And 
He steadfastly adhered to His purpose, notwith- 
standing all inducements to abandon it. For, 
with reference to thi§ earlier, as well as to the 

® Here we may recall tliat wonderful picture by Holman Hunt^ 
which represents Jesus gaining His bread by the sweat of 
His brow, just as He may have been seen by His brethren, in 
the workshop of Nazareth, at the end of a long autumn day, 
during which the servant waiteth for his shadow.’* 
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after, portions of His cifiirse, we can hear Hinr 
saj, “I must work the works of Him who sent Me, 
whUe it is called to-day. “ I h»ye a baptism to be 
baptized with, and how am. I strait^ed until it is 
accomplished ! ” And all thoee arduous tods, as 
well as the painful restraints to which He sub- 
mitted, often interfered with th» easy pleasurable 
flow of consciousness, and made the blessedness 
in which He lived, far different from that which 
men call happiness. 

Then, (3) with the same significance. He also 
showed that, besides the labours and enterprise, 
which are meant to further his spiritual develop- 
ment, every one has been called to utter an 
earnest protest, and maintain a strenuous Conflict, 
in his intercourse with others who have chosen the 
worse alternative of being. Wherever the creature 
wiUs — whose free accordance with the Will of God 
is essential to the accomplishment of His designs 
respecting them — have failed in the effort which 
this requires, they have brought a disturbing 
•element into the life of all who have remained 
firm in their allegiance. For those apostate natures 
still retain their means of intercourse with the 
unfallen, can approach their dwellings, and come 
into their assemblies, and freely move to and fro in 
the midst of them.® And this involves the necessity 
of keeping up a stern opposition to their efforts, 
and an earnest testimony against the false views 
of God and His Creation, which they hold and 

” Appendix, Note P. 
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promulgate. Now to all who have continued in 
their first estate, and especially to such of them 
who have but limited knowledge of creature life 
and its developments, this is a severe addition to 
those claims of duty which they are required to 
' discharge ; and it has often given occasion for 
arduous effort and for valorous achievement, on 
the part of those ancients of the Divine Kingdom 
whose loyalty has stood unshaken through the 
ages. While, again, besides this summons to pro- 
test and contention, the same cause has also re- 
quired from the faithful subjects of their King, 
loviug ministrations of sympathy and help to 
those who have been involved in calamity by the 
aggressions of the evil and rebellious. 

This law of Life which again so plainly sho\^s 
that not happiness, but blessedness, is every crea- 
ture’s end, and should be his aim — was perfectly 
embodied in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
in His proceedings. We see it in His attitude of 
conflict with the Tempter, whom Ho met with 
such unblenching courage, and with whom He had • 
waged long before, as He did long afterwards, 
inexorable strife. Indeed from the beginning 
of His human course, all those dark malignant 
powers which are ever working through earthly 
agents, amongst mankind, opposed Him in every 
form of their assaults on truth and righteousness. 
He was beset by their assailments, through all 
those silent years of which His history makes no 
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mention, as well as in the public scenes and occa- 
sions of His ministry. Throughout the whole of 
His earthly course, He endured the “contradiction 
of sinners against Himself,” though the struggle 
grew far more severe as the end approached, 
when the malignant agents who are gathered 
in the unseen regions that suijronnd our earth, 
came forward and pressed Him soi^y on the last 
occasions of His conflict. Then they combined 
their forces with the forces of His earthly foes. 
Reprobate spirits and^malignant men, joined in 
dreadful hostility against Him in that flnal hour 
when His earthly contention with human error and 
wrong was closed. And it was amidst the most 
terrible assemblage of events by which man could 
be surrounded, in the gloomiest hour of darkness, 
and under its most awful power — that He passed 
through the lowest humiliation of our lot. He 
“ resisted even unto blood, striving against sin,” 
humbling Himself to the lowest stage of man’s 
humiliation, and “ becoming obedient unto death, 
«ven the death of the cross.” 

We know too how emphatically, in His later 
communication with His followers. He declared, 
that the same law of strife must also be fulfilled 
by them.’ No thrilling ecstasy, or luxurious 

‘ “ I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves Ye 

shall indeed drink of the cup that I drink of; and be baptised 

with the baptism that I am baptised with Ye shall be 

hated of all men for my sake. They shall deliver you up to be 
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repose, but painful conflict, sorrowing and often 
frustrated toil, were. He said, tlie ingredients of 
the cup which was prepared for them. Not the 
sparkling transitory joy which quickly passes, not 
the peace of the world which is constantly dis- 
turbed, but the cup which He had drunk, the 
Baptism with which He was baptized, His solemn 
gladness. His own awful peace — were the subjects 
of His promises. They saw in Him, that blessed- 
ness, reached through effort and through warfare, 
by spirits who are divinely helped, is the great 
end for which all have been created, and there- 
fore should be man’s object and his aim ! Is this 
disclosure of the Truth, is this great reality of life, 
which was not only declared, but actually beheld 
in His experience, is it now sufficiently pi*o- 
claimed by the teachers and heralds of the Gospel 
Eevelation ? When it has been, His humblest and 
most suffering disciples have cordially responded. 
My path in life has lain amongst them. And I 
know that they are carried through the most 
arduous labours, and the most agonizing pain, by 
appeals for' such struggles and such sacrifice. 
Even the feeblest, though in faltering accents, 
have replied, — 

“ Renew our wills Jrom day to day, 

Blend them with Thine, and taTce away 
All that now makes it hard to say, 

Thy will he done.” * 

afflicted, and they shall kill you ; but he that shall endure unto 
the end, the same shall be saved.” * Appendix, Note Q. 
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In loyally recognizing ^is divine ordinance of 
conflict, they have found motives for the truest, 
deepest resignation. And in the same recognition, 
they have also found animation and help from 
their prospects, as they looked on towards the 
future. In this fact, we have the vindication of 
that protest which He bore all tl.' rough His life, 
against the assumption on which ' the sugges- 
tions of the Tempter rested, viz. that sort-bedded 
ease and luxury, the gratification of natural 
desires, a pleasant flo^ of agreeable sensations, 
in one word, happiness as it may be distinguished 
from blessedness — constitute the end and aim of 
our existence.* However that notion may have 
appeared in the systems of an emasculated re- 
ligionism, it has no sanction from Him in Whom 
the very Truth of things has been embodied and 
beheld. Jesus of Nazareth is not the Master in a 

* The spirit of Christianity casts away at once this whole 
theory of peace ; declares it the most chimerical of dreams ; 
and proclaims it impossible ever to make this kind of reconcilia- 
tion between the soul and the life wherein it acts. As well 
might the athlete demand a victory without ^a foe. To the 
noblest faculties of soul, rest is disease and torture. The under- 
standing is commissioned to grapple with ignorance, the con- 
science to confront the powers of moral evil, the affections to 
labour for the wretched and oppressed ; nor shall any peace be 
found, till these, which reproach and fret us in our most elaborate 
ease, put forth an incessant and satisfying energy ; till, instead 
of conciliating the world, we vanquish it ; and rather than sit 
still, in the sickness of luxury, for it to amuse our percep- 
tions, we precipitate ourselves upon it in order to mould it into 
a new creation.” — Dr. James Martineau. 
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scliool of feebleness, or ever taught lessons which 
it*’^gradeS and enervates a man to learn. And, 
therefore, we claim your impatience with any soft, 
indulgent, comfortable system which is called by 
JSis name, when it speaks as if His disciples were 
^ only timid and infirm, or feebly enthusiastic at 
the best — that impatience, which has been truly 
and nobly originated, we claim as testimony in 
His behalf, as an assurance that He has given a 
Divine response to what is best and noblest in 
man, showing what are the true objects of life, 
and what are the appointed method and laws by 
which they can be gained. 

And as we said before — Look steadfastly on 
Jesus of Nazareth, and you will surely behold in 
His Person the real constitution of the univei*8e 
and the actual relations which we sustain in it — so, 
in His Course, as we see Him fulfilling these rela- 
tions, we see the satisfaction of the noblest aspi- 
rations which men have ever breathed. Wisdom, 
power, love, a sound mind, all which the purest 
and noblest, in their highest moods, have most 
reverently a*dmired in others, and most earnestly 
desired for themselves — all are found in Him, and 
it is to all this that He invites us when He says, ' 
‘ Follow Me, in My upward, though it be an 
arduous, path, and I will surely conduct you to the 
deepest blessedness in an Eternal F^oif(fflhip^ith 
God.’ 



LECTURE III. 


ONENESS AND GONTINUITr OE LIFE. 

In dwelling on the disclosures of the “Truth 
as it is in Jesus, as it embodied in Him, and 
revealed — we have hitherto taken account of 
such only as are universal in their nature and 
significance. The Divine Order, and the relations 
which it involves, its laws of life and progress — 
so far as we have surveyed it — may be, and indeed 
they actually are, witnessed in scenes whose occu- 
pants are pursuing their course under conditions 
*wholly different from those^ which characterise 
our own being and abode. What may be called 
the normal order of creation, and its pattern life, 
have been thus far in our view. But now, it may be 
asked, ‘ Are not man’s circumstances expeptional, 
and must not the peculiarities of his case modify 
the terms of his existence and the paths of his 
advancement?’ 

This inquiry opens out a subject which claims 
our best attention. For, if it be true that our 
position is distinguished from that of our fellow- 
sharers of immortal life, it is surely of great im- 
portance to know what those distinctions are, and 
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bj BS F they should be practically looked upon. Such 
a question is natural; and, indeed, it is often 
forced on us by .every one’s impatient, and even 
painful, consciousness that here, in this world, the 
Divine Ideal has not been realised. Most plainly, 
if the Universal Order of Existence is that which 
we behold mirrored in Him on whom we are look- 
ing, if, indeed, the Glory of God is seen in the 
Person of Jesus Christ — then agencies of disloca- 
tion and disorder are prevailing upon earth. And, 
as plainly, too, our discontent with this confusion, 
and our frequently successful strife with it, imply 
that it has, in some manner, been taken into prac- 
tical account by The Ruler of our life and ways.' 
Some helpful, remedial system has been established 
in our world ; and we naturally seek to know*' how 
this system is related to the normal order of exist- 
ence, and in what way its agencies should be em- 
ployed. In other words, and looking again to 
those universal manifestations of spiritual activity 
on which we dwelt last Sunday, we may well ask, 
‘ In what manner should man’s Worship be offered, 
and his Labours be carried forward ? And, under 
the power of what motives, should his Conflict 
with evil and error be maintained ?’ * 

This is our present inquiry. And again looking 
steadfastly upon Jesus of Nazareth as He stands 
before us as Embodied Truth, keeping still in 
view the background of His antecedent life and 
' Seatons qf Unhelief, p. 118, ’ See Supra, p. 64. 
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history, vividly realising its details, and then hear- 
ing in mind the circumstances which were around 
Him, and the light which is even now thrown upon 
Him by His after-course — -we ehall see that His 
answer to our question comes forth with "unmis- 
takable clearness, and that it is full of momentous 
practical importance. 

First, let us think of His bearing in the presence 
of the Adversary, and q^ His replies to him. He 
was, at this time, contending in, what I ventured to 
call, an heroic manifestation of the strife which He 
had already, through many years past, carried for- 
ward.’ Yet we see Him standing on His appointed 
ground, calmly and unanxiously, not “ severely 
braced, or gathered up in the concentration of 
difficult resolve,” but meeting His foe, serenely 
and steadfastly, as if in the universal arena of 
conflict between good and evil. It is true that He 
uses a Book which was written for human aid, 
but the words which Ho takes from it express 
principles that are of universal application. 
“Man does not live by bread alone ; ” “ Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God;” “ Thou shalt worship 
Him : Him only shalt thou serve.” In His use of 
such large and general maxims, we get some light 
upon the question in which we are now concerned. 
And then, looking back to His Nazareth life, and 
onwards to His public ministry^ surveying His 

See Appendix, Note E. 

F 2 
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course all through, from the beginning to the 
end, with the assurance that it was continuously 
developed — we everywhere perceive the same 
calm natural demeanour maintained by Him. 
Evidently He was mindful of the larger re- 
lations in which our earthly system stands : He 
plainly i-ecognised man’s citizenship of the uni- 
verse, as well as of this sphere of it. In His con- 
stant reference to His “ Father in Heaven,” and in 
His allusion to other beings, and to those ministra- 
tions, from the far out-spread region wherein our 
world is moving, which are carried forward in the 
midst of us — this connexion was declared by Him.* 
He habitually lived, and He always spoke, as if 
His human life had brought Him, as one of a 
restored community, into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
And this recovered position of mankind was still 
further betokened by the marked contrast between 
the tenderness of His dealings with men, and His 
inexorable severity towards the reprobate spirits 
which came into His presence.® But now the fact 

* Divine Kingdom^ chap. 5. 

* “ Christ’s language and conduct, whenever He had to do 
with those who are spoken of as possessed by unclean spirits, or 
‘ demons,* carries the supposition that the relation in which He 
stood toward beings of this class was essentially nnUke that 
which He sustained toward any of the human jrac0* This 
marked dissimilarity is strongly implied in various ways. The 
passionate utterances of these beings, (utterly unlike as they are 
to the ravings of maniacs,) were in no case expressive either of 
hope or of submission : on the contrary, they bespoke a well- 
understood and an inveterate hostility : — ^these convulsive 
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upon which I desire we should specially fasten our 
attention is, that, however wide and high Hia 
survey, it is certain that He regardedf His earthly 
course as entering harmoniously into the system 
wherein the highest beings dwell. While those 
supernatural references calmed and strengthened 
His human spirit, they never produced in TTim 
anything resembling excitement. The regards 
which He cast so far beyond the limits of this 
earthly sphere, never d^,urbed His deep habitual 
serenity. All the wider relations into which He 
thus showed that human life is brought, and all the 
great realities that are implied in them, were blended, 
in the melody of the most harmonious flow with 
the trivial, homely circumstances amidst which TTia 
daily course was carried forward. 

That naturalness, (“ naloete,") with which, (as 
Pascal has remarked), Jesus speaks of “ the things 
of God and of eternity, in the same manner as a 
king enters upon the interests of an empire, or as 
a private person does upon his ordinary affairs ” — 
was also constantly seen in His demeanour.® It 

exclamations, and these sudden recognitions, speak volumes of 
history — a history that runs far back into the cycles of duration 
past ; — and it is a history of which there are chapters not yet 
enacted. On the part of Christ there is indicated nothing but 
a corresponding and a settled adverse feeling, which has no 
reserves, and has no purpose of relenting.’’ 

® It has been well observed, that to “ feel the full force of 
this consideration, we should bear in mind the style in which it 
had been customary to treat on kindred topics. Our Lord’s 
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reflected the loftiest olyeots and movements of 
greatest momentousness, but adways in such a 
manner that they joined themselves naturally with 
the objects and movements by which He was sur- 
rounded. Though we often discern in Him the 
deepest awe, and see Him absorbed in His pursuits 
with ardent zeal, the serenity of His bearing is 
never troubled. There was no disturbing enthu- 
siasm in His proceedings, any more than there 
were any of the excesses, of what we may call the 
fanaticism, of virtue in His character. The hea- 
venly, as clearly as the earthly regions, were 
opened to His gaze and contemplation; and, as 
man. He entered into communion with their 
occupants, but always with a deep sense of the 
oneness of human life with that w'hich we think 
of as superhuman. 

This fact appears more fully, and is still further 
developed, in that special work of mercy which 
He accomplished for the recovery and restoration 
of mankind. We have already seen that the love 
which is the bond of all those social connexions 
through which the great purpose of creation is 
accomplished, requires what may be called an 
actual implication of each being in the existence 
and emotions of the beings surrounding him, so 
that he vicariously shares the burden of their 

manner, in every guch instance, wa$ natural. It became Him, 
who having ‘ been with the Father from before the foundation 
of the world,’, had descended to hold converse with man con- 
cerning the things which He had seen and known.” 
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needs, as he sympatiiises with them in ^eir joys. 
It is by such an observance of the Iw of love, 
that the general welfare is secured. The highest 
example of that observance has ever been seen in 
Him Who is the “ Firstborn of every creature,” 
and “ The Head of all principalities and powers.” 
And every loyal member of our ^ace has Sought 
to be conformed to the spirit and principles dis- 
played in that Example, though absolute conformity 
thereto has never been attained, except in the 
Perfect Life which w^ are surveying. In the 
human natui-e of Jesus, that same self-sacrifice 
was fully witness sed : unto that absolute devoted- 
ness of the Eternal Word, His human demeanour 
was perfectly conformed^ Through every step 
of His history, we discern this suffering, sacrificial 
aspect of His character. Everywhere He is seen 
humbling Himself while He fulfilled all righteous- 
ness, and met and bore every penalty consequent 
on man’s transgression. But now what should be 
specially observed is, that this vicarious acceptance 
by Jesus of the burdens and sorrows of human life, 
was always connected with the ordinary circum- 
stances of His course. Not in any heioic achieve- 
ments and sufferings that were out of keeping with 
the common lot of men, was that law of sacri- 
fice — ^which is meant to be obeyed in all worlds — 
fulfilled by Him. In His daily share of the priva- 
tions and loneliness, and of the humiliations of a poor 
Appendix, Note S. 
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man’s home, in His self-devoted kindness to all who 
iSsSmed His sympathy and aid — ^we see His perfect 
reflexion of that Love which, from the beginning, 
has identified itself with man’s loss and disadvan- 
tages, and which has so effectually helped him in 
the midst of them.® That pattern of self-sacrifice 
was evidently before the human mind of Jesus. 
And we see it copied by Him, just as we might see it 
copied now, if a favoured son of fortune should place 
himself in one of the loathsome and squalid neigh- 
bourhoods of the metropolis, breathing its foetid 
air, encountering the vulgarity and ruffianism 
of its inhabitants — in order that they might be 
reclaimed, and raised from their humiliation. Or 
the imitation would be yet more impressive, if such 
an one were seen to go lower still, betaking him- 
self, with the same purpose, to one of the barbarous 
regions of heathendom, and making himself one with 
the sufferers there for their advantage. In such 
cases we should get a faint picture of the disclosure 
that Jesus gave of that burden which the Eternal 
Son took upon Himself in His reconciling work* 
from the very hour when man’s needs arose.® He 

* In the house of a poor man, and under the restraints which 
social disqualifications and narrow means enttul, the greater part 
of the thirty-threo years of His course was passed. Those severe 
conditions of family life which now distinguish it in the cot- 
tages of the humblest classes, its noisy rude companionship, its 
scarty food and coarse attire — supply the features of His course 
during nearly the whole of His sojourn amongst mankind as Man. 

* Appendix, Note T. 
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assumed just such a relation of sympathy and ten- 
derness with His fellows, as The Second Person of 
the Trinity had assumed with mankind in His 
redeeming intervention. “ In all their afflictions 
Jesus was afflicted,” sharing with them in their 
sorrows, and bearing with them aU their troubles 
and hardships and privations. 

In every part of His common life when it is 
examined under this aspect, we see this special 
distinctive law of all spiritual existence ; though 
indeed it was brought out more impressively in His 
patient endurance of that “ contradiction of sinners 
against Himself,” which He met with in His public 
ministry. Then it was seen most plainly that He 
always had in view, and was habitually reflecting 
the typal pattern which was witnessed in that 
Dirine work for man’s sake, wherein this law of 
vicarious saciifice is perfectly embodied. Yea, so 
perfectly did Jesus of Nazareth embody, and thus 
afresh declare, the work which had been effected by 
The Eternal Word Who was conjoined though not 
confused with perfect human nature in His person — 
that His disciples have always held that it was one 
sacriflce of the man Jesus, and of the second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity, which was witnessed 
through the days of His humiliation, and which 
reached its final climax and completion in His last 
agony and passion, and in the precious death, 
wherein that sacrifice was perfected.' ■ Yetallthe cir- 

* The highest manifestations of courage and self-devotion had 
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cumstanoes wticli led on to, and which accompanied, 
thi^Nsvent, His heavy forebodings, His desertion 
and betrayal, His physical sufferings and mental 
anguish, with the mysterious spiritual darkness 
which accompanied them — were, in fact, but an 
enlarged and intenser experience of what had been 
already borne in the great work which He had 
undertaken in order that He might heal each sepa- 
rate spirit, and reinstate the human Family in its 
aboriginal condition of Light and Blessedness. 

In this continuity of what we may call the 
sacrificial aspects of the Redeemer’s life, we see 
further tokens of that unity of earth with heaven, 
of other worlds with ours, about which we are 
here speaking. — Nor should we fail to observe 
how this is yet more fully brought out by that 
intercourse with the inhabitants of those other 
worlds which He constantly maintained. He was 
never unconscious of their nearness ; an(i we are 

been witnessed, and amidst the very scenes through which the 
Evangelist afterwards conducted Him — throughout the years of 
His seclusion. The same inflictions of human malice and peV- 
versity, the scorn and contradiction and the hatred which made 
Him suffer so severely in the scenes of His miiiistrj, had already 
been encountered amidst the hard conditions, the dull and low 
companionship, by which His life had been distinguished in 
Nazareth. This is plainly intimated by those sources of ip- 
formation which (see p. 9) we have consulted, and whose 
statements, combined with the fuller narrative of the Evan- 
gelists, show the symmetrical development of the character 
which was displayed by Him, as His life proceeded onwards to 
its close. 
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expressly told that, ■wheft His conflict with the 
Adversary ended, they “ came and ministered unto 
Him.” They “ ministered pnto Him,” then, and 
afterwards, just as we see them ministering in the 
services which they have rendered to- inen of God 
from the beginning. It has always been carried for- 
ward just as might have been expected, when we 
bear in mind that the pattern after which all these 
immortal beings were fashioned, the type to which 
they were conformed, was that same “ Image of 
God,” in the likeness of^which men also were 
created.** All the details of their ministry, when- 
ever they have come hither for man’s help and 
succour, represent them as coming just as the 
members of neighbouring communities who are 
living in similar, though it may be loftier circum- 
stances of existence — might have been expected 
to appear. They have come, as the elder and 
nobler members of a race w'ould naturally come, for 
the help of other members who are younger, and in 

^ We cannot question that by the Image of God ” which is 
spoken of in Gen. i. 26, 27, the Revealing Person of the Eternal 
Son (Aoyo? rov Trarpos iy iSitjt #cat ^cpycta, Athenag.) is meant 
to be understood. Compare Col. i. 15 ; 2 Cor. iv. 4. In this 
Divine Image (D^X. ctKwv Sept., cp. Gen. v. 3), all immortal 
beings wei’e created, so that the Most High was perfectly 
reflected in them. And so St. Paul affirms, and not obscurely 
either in the light of these intimations, that Christ, as “ the 
Image of the Invisible God,” was “the first begotten 
{irpuiTOTCKosj not, it has been well observed, irptoTOKrurros) of 
every creature,” and that “ of Him every fatherhood (irarpid) 
of heaven and earth is named.” Cp. Lecc. 1. 
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aa inferior position. On every occasion they seem; 
to be well informed, in respect of all that is 
going forward here, fully aware of the character 
of each emergency, conversant with the nature of 
human resources, and with the uses which may 
be made of them. In one word, they have always 
shown a brotherly interest in men’s affairs ; and 
they have shown it in a manner which plainly 
betokens that, in all essential respects, the circum- 
stances of their homes are like those of earth, and 
that the course of their history has included 
events similar to those by which our own course 
has been distinguished.’ These features of their 
ministry, and especially His manifested oneness 
with them and ourselves, shown so plainly at the 
close of His temptation, and on subsequent oqca- 
sions — complete the proof that our earthly sphere 
stands now incorporated in that Order which 
includes all worlds, and all the races which have 
sprung up in them ; and that, with every other 
abode of immortal life, it has reached this hour, 
and still subsists, in unbroken continuity with 
the past, and in closest correlation with the 

® Nous devons ” (says M. Flammarion, in hi» PlufuUte 
des Mondes Hahitees) “Nous devons voir tons les fetires qui 
composent 1’ uni vers, relies entre eux par la loi d*unit6 et de 
solidarity taut matyrielle que spirituelle, qui mt une des 
premieres lois de la nature. Nous devons savoir que rien 
ne nous est Stranger dans le monde, et que nous ne sommes 
ytrangers a aucune cr6ature, car une parente universelle nous 
rcunit tous.” 
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spheres by whioh it is surrounded. The ancient 
principles, the primordial laws of being, are still 
producing, according to their past wont, their 
proper fruits in the movements which are going 
on around us. In this sense we constantly affirm 
that ‘‘As it was in the beginning, so it is now and 
we may add, As it is elsewhere, so in it here. In 
this view the universe, and ourselves as part of it, 
are ancient, and yet in a constantly advancing 
and increasing purpose are also ever new. And 
thus it “ ever shall be^ world without end.’* 
Through the working of the same primordial, 
universal laws, creation will be ever growing and 
enlarging, constantly developing in majestic pro- 
gress for the accomplishment of predetermined, 
though it may be far-off ends. 

Yes, we see our present and all future human 
life in this continuity with past existence, and its 
sphere harmoniously linked with all other spheres 
belonging to the Universal Order in which it was 
originally placed. We know that the facts of our 
ojvu being are like those that prevail elsewhere, 
as the principles that are embodied in them, the 
laws according to which we ourselves here live, and 
work and suffer — are identical with those by which 
existence, in all worlds is ordered.** The dwellers 
in those worlds must needs exercise the same 
principle of faith, the same loving, adoring trust, 
which is the ground of our own spiritual being, and 
* See Divine Kingdom^ p. 251. 
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the means of our advancement. Grace, loving 
help, must flow into their souls from, the Holy 
Ghost, as into ours, in order that they too may be 
quickened, inspired, and helped forward towards 
the destinies to which they are appointed. And 
their sanctification, their change from one degree 
of glory to another, through The Spirit’s influ- 
ence, must advance in gradual progress, and in 
accordance with those fixed laws to which our 
own submission is required. In one word, we 
see that not analogy but continuity, correlation 
and not resemblance — are the terms which best 
express that relation of our human system to thq 
Universal Order, about which we are inquiring.* 

Let it be granted that there are peculiarities 
which distinguish man’s position, and reasons why 
his circumstances may be described as if they were 
exceptional, yet we have sufficient ground for 
affirming, nevertheless, that the symmetry of the 
Divine Order in this world has not been m.arred, 
nor its fixedness disturbed. Rather we may say 
that the special circumstances of our case bring 
out into fuller prominence the original terms of 
created life, and show more impressively than ever 
the wisdom and love which are intent on our 

‘ “ The main principles divinely implanted in man (and in 
other beings) for the maintenance and discharge of their social 
relations, are of a like kind with those which in the Holy Scrip- 
tures are declared necessary to save him from the consequences 
and the power of sin, and restore him to the favour and the 
image of God.” — Pritchard’s Jluhean Lfctures. 
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advancement. And so accordingly, it lias been justly 
said, that in every instance, “ human salvation is 
spoken of by the inspired writers as a restoration, 
a recovery; it is the bringing man back to the 
dignity he had lost. No expressions aire employed 
which might seem to indicate that an alteration, or 
extension, of the original plan of the human system 
had been admitted.” It was according ^to the laws 
of His own acting that God interposed for man’s 
redemption ; and the work in which He did this 
brings out the same perfeotions which first moved 
Him to call immortal creatures into being, though 
they now appear in a far intenser and more impres- 
sive form, in one which elicits deeper reverence, 
and appeals more urgently to our affections.® 


® Tn considering the perturbations of the solar system, and 
the compensating forces which secure it from derangement, the 
astronomer is brought into nearer communion with the wisdom 
which is ever his theme of praise, than when he is thinking of 
its simpler form and laws. And his feeling in this instance just 
represents our own when, after looking on the grandeur and 
benignity of the Universal Order, we witness the origination, 
out of its own working, of a di.sturbing agency tending to its 
derangement ; and afterwards connect therewith the other sup- 
plementary provisions which, almost coeval with the original 
state of man, were established for its rectification and security. 
In them we behold the attributes of the Supreme Author of our 
being, in a manifestation that is especially vivid and impressive ; 
we feel that He is nearer to us therein, and that we have a 
fuller insight into His character and will. And it is thus, 
accordingly, that St. Paul speaks of Christ as being in His 
mediatorial office emphatically ‘'the Power of God, and the 
Wisdom of God (1 Cor. i. 24) ; and describes the Gospel as 
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The sense of this unity, the conviction that our 
eSWhly life is not a distinct economy but a portion 
jof the one economy of heaven and earth, and that 
with all the other portions it is closely combined, 
pervading, harmonizing, perfecting them in every 
department — is of the greatest practical impor- 
i>ance. The recognition of it has many uses. And 
as one pf them it conclusively delivers us from 
those misconceptions of The Redeemer’s work, 
whereof we have so often lately heard, which speak 
of “ plans and schemes ” that He devised, and 
carried out in accomplishing His mission. 

Now surely, whatever interpretation is given to 
phrases of this kind, and by whatever authority 
they may be sanctioned,Hheyhave the effectof weak- 
ening our impression of His claims and charactar, 
and they lower Him to an earthly level on which He 
cannot be reverently contemplated. Certain it is, 
however, that they are utterlyincompatiblewith that 
view of the correlation and continuity of the earthly 

with the universal constitution of things which He 

• 

“His power unto salvation*’ (Rom, i 16). See Alford and 
Jowett, m loc, 

’ Even Dr. Liddon {Ba^npton Lectures^ p, 98) speaks of Ottf 
Lord’s “ plans,” though he naturally adds^ Christian be- 
liever may rightly feel that such a term can only be used in 
such a connexion with some ipental caution. He may - urge 
that in forming an estimate of strictly huuiim action, we can 
distinguish between a plan and its realiaation ; but that this 
distinction is obviously inapplicable to Him with whom resol Ve 
means achievement, and who completes His action, reilly if not 
visibly when He simply wills to act.” 
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manifested. One of the maiii characteristics of this 
constitution is denied by them, roi*, vast as it 
is, and ancient, He has plainly , taught that wher- 
ever we may ask the question, *Is any creature 
here in the exercise of hiS own wisdom, having 
the end of his activity set before hi% and informwi 
of the ptuq)ose of his being — is he to dhoose his own 
method of fulfilling it ? Is he to take’ up the in- 
struments that seem most suitable, and to w^ in 
what appears to him the likeliest path, for accom- 
plishing that end? . Or, i^the method, as well as 
the object, of his activity prescribed ? Are the 
“ good works ” which he is to walk in ** prepared 
for him ” ? Is the direction as well as the goal of 
His advance a matter in which his own will is 
subjected to a higher Will, and his own wisdom 
superseded by knowledge profounder than his 
own? He has taught us that, wherever these 
questions are asked, we shall find an emphatic 
reply to them in the very designation by which the 
Ruler of the Universal Economy is called. *’ The 
Lord of Hosts is His Name.”® That is to say, 
ordered forces marching onwards, in appointed 

® -“ The Lord of Hosts is Hi|i Name,** Isa. xlvii. “ The Lord 
of Hosts, He is the King of Glory,** Ps. xxiv. We see sug- 
gested here a striking analogy with the same ordering of forces 
in* the materiid world, of which it has been said that “ the history 
of our earth shows the work of a consummate strategist, who, 
from the mount of his observation, Erects the movements of a 
great army, nowhere setting at nought the laws criT energy ; but 
exhibiting and enforcing those laws in delicate, beautiful, mar- 
vellous, victorious operations.*' — Supematt^rai in 

G 
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paths, -vrorking together according to methods 
ilteh have been prescribed — is the aspect under 
which the denizens of all worlds are living, toiling, 
striving. And, in accordance with this, Jesus Him- 
self said that, not devising but, fulfilment, was His 
purpose. In every development of His activity, 
His motto was “ Not My will, but Thine be done.” 

Most earnestly did He insist upon this principle 
in His teaching, as it was constantly illustrated in 
His daily acts. And it utterly contradicts, and, 
we may say, it severely condemns, the use of any 
language respecting His ministry such as that to 
which I have referred. How could He be forming 
“ plans ” and “ schemes ” when He declared that 
the very “meat and drink ” of His earthly life 
was to finish a work to which He had been sum- 
moned ? In the most familiar lessons which He 
addressed to His disciples. He always spoke to the 
same effect of the lives which were to be the copies 
of His own. The work appointed to each of His 
servants, by “ the master who took a far journey 
the talents which were “ delivered to every man ac- 
cording to his several ability ” — convey the lesson 
of which we are now speaking. And it was again 
emphatically set forth in His parting declaration 
when He said to His followers, “ As My Father 
hath sent Me,” with My special tasks and My ap- 
pointed burdens, “ into the world, even so do I send 
you ” — ^that after My example you also may there 
fulfil the work which has been given you to do. 
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Moreover, besides His direct teaching on this sub- 
ject, as we find it in His parable of the Talents, 
may we not say that the law in question was 
distinctly brought out in His constant allusions 
to "ministry” and “ service^” when He speaks 
of the loyal and zealous subjects hf His kingdon*? 
While stiU more emphatically was declared By 
His precept respecting each one’s " daily cross 
especially when the invariable connexion of that 
precept with His teaching concerning the end of 
self-renunciation is remembered : “ He that will 
save his life shall lose it,” and " he that shall lose 
his life for My sake shall find it.” * 

In fact, everywhere, and in all the relations of 
His earthly course, we see Him walking in a path 
which was prepared, embodying an existing plan, 
and accomplishing an ordained vocation. Wlien- 
ever and however we observe Him, He conveys 
an impression which is the very reverse of that 
account which tells us of His "plans and schemes,” 
of His individually chosen and far-sighted pur- 
poses. We plainly see that, so far from accom- 
plishing His own devices and fulfilling His own 
desires, He was always working out the plans and 
schemes of a fixed order, ruling His will by the will 

• In each of the instances where Our Lord speaks of the ** daily 
cross ” it is connected by Him with His law of self-renunciation 
as it was announced in the above words. Matt. x. 38 ; Luke ix. 
33. And the same connexion was virtually expressed in His 
command to the young ruler when He said, “ Sell all thoti hast, 

. . ♦ . and take up the cross,*' Mark x. 21. 
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of its Head and Chief, and so revealing one of the 
primary obligations which have rested on every 
son of Adam from the beginning of the world. 

But again, besides the removal of prevalent, 
but unworthy conceptions of the character of 
Jesus — this view of the unity of our earthly eco- 
nomy with the Universal Order of existence is of 
the greatest practical consequence on account of its 
suggestions respecting the true method of making 
known His Gospel to mankind. Because men 
have been unmindful of this unity, and have failed 
to look through the height and breadth of His dis- 
closures, they have constructed imaginary systems 
of the universal government. From materials 
supplied by their own consciousness, from par- 
tial, limited experiences, and again from fragmen- 
tary utterances of Holy Scripture — from such 
materials, joined together by logical bonds which 
have come to be mistaken for actual relation- 
ships,* theologies have been framed which stand 
apart from the natural system by which we are 
visibly surroimded, though they are presented .,as 
parallel and analogous thereto. They are set, and 
kept, apart from the sphere of our common life on 
the ground that they furnish information which 
has been conveyed by other than ordinary agencies. 
And then ingenious efforts are made to reconcile 
them with that sphere, and show that, with it, 
they move harmoniously round their common 
’ Appendix, Note U. 
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ceatre. “ PhilOsopWes of reKgion,” “ plans of sal- 
vation,” “ theoiies of the atonement ” — ^have in this 
manner been constructed. Then in order to ex- 
pound these systems, and set them forth, terms and 
phrases are invented which have no equivalents in 
common use, but form an “ unOouth and local 
dialect ” which is thus put in the lips of men who 
should be the instructors of the world.* That 
unnaturalness in the words which are thus em- 
ployed, produces those r^ulsive peculiarities in 
the speech of religious people upon which the 
world’s scorn is poured as justly as severely. 
And it gradually withdraws all genuine meaning 
from the phraseology which gets currency amongst 
them. Their dialect becomes more and more 
formal and obscure, as again the efPort to under- 
stand it becomes still more difficult, until, at length 
religious language is idolatrously perverted into an 
intercepting veil, through which those heavenly 
realities whereby the spirit should be quickened, 
cannot pass, or transmit any of the life-giving 
influences apart from which man’s higher nature 
sickens and dwindles, and indeed too often dies.* 

* John Foster, Essays, “ This habit in the use of religious 
words gives the Gospel too much the air of a professional thing, 
which must have its peculiar cast of phrases, for the mutual 
recognition of its proficients, in the same manner as other profes* 
sions, arts, crafts, and mysteries, have theirs. This is officiously 
placing the singularity of littleness to draw attention to the sin- 
gularity of greatness, which in the very act it misrepresents and 
obscures.’^ — Ibid, 

’ Indeed nowhere may the maxim that ** incautions language 
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iJl these results, which largely explain the 
limited acceptance of the Gospel Eevelation, its 
slow and faltering progress through the world, 
proceed from unmindftilness of that continuity 
and correlation which we have seen The Truth 
reveals. Nay, we may say they betoken an 
unmindfulness of the very end for which His 
Revelation has been given. Surely its purpose 
is to fulfil the defects of what we already possess, 
and not to introduce something which is alien 
and altogether new. It is in the character of 
a supplement and an interpretation that it has 
been vouchsafed to man ; so that if ordinary facts 
may be spoken of as words and symbols through 
which Truth has been conveyed, then , it may be 
said that by means of the revealed disclosures 
those characters are traced afresh, others too are 
added, and hence our view of the realities of exis- 
tence is at once completed and enlarged. Now 
wherever this fundamental aspect of the Gospel 
is overlooked, the injurious consequences of which 


is the dry rot of the world,” be enforced with greater emphasis. 
Here, therefore, we come upon one of the most important 
applications of that fact of the unity of our existence, upon 
which we have been dwelling. When it is clearly seen, men 
will naturally, nay it may be, said they will necessarily, so speak 
in relation to the highest themes, that one of the main causes of 
their present repulsireness in the eyes of so many, will be re- 
moved, and a sotirce of vitality, which is now almost closed, 
will be opened for the Church’s invigoration and refreshment. 
— Cp. Divine Kingdom, &c. Appendix, Note B. 
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we have just spoken, follow.* j|nd can we 
marvel at men’s aversion, when, through such 
neglect, it is so misrepresented and misconceived ? 
While, on the other hand, how certainly, when 
its disclosures are brought forward linked and 
blended with realities already known, will it be 
strengthened in its claims to hums a deference by 
means of that connexion. The test&nony which 
is now invidiously compared with that whereby 
the facts of the Gospel Eevelation are sustained, 
will corroborate and con^m them when they are 
presented, not separately, but in combination with 
facts previously ascertained, and on the same 
grounds whereon every other portion of our know- 
ledge is received. Regarded as parts of the uni- 
versal sphere, every other part will guarantee their 
cert ainty. And they will go commended by an 
unspeakably larger amount of evidence than even 
that which is now, indeed, sufficient to win for 
them general acceptance, while they thus accom- 
pany every other authentic disclosure of the 

* It is evident that the common expression “hostility be* 
tween science and theology,” which is intelligible enough if 
Christianity is indeed only a “ Theory of the Universe,” cannot 
be admitted when we regard it as a congeries of realities, and 
an announcement of laws by which existence is controlled. It 
is true that the method by which these facts and laws have 
been made known, has been supernaturally Used ; but in itself 
it is familiar, and the things it communicates are identical in 
nature with other realities within our view. They may therefore 
claim a place in that induction from which a complete knowledge 
of man’s condition must be drawn. — Cp. Appendix, Note V, 
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univ^^e as this is more ciearl/ made known in 
i^hjperertd departments. 

Thus carried forward, moreover, we may antici- 
pate the efiFusion, in far larger measure than has 
been heretofore bestowed, of that Divine influ- 
ence which has been promised tb help forward 
the progress of Christ’s Gospel amongst men. 
Only to authentic methods of representing His 
truth win the blessing of heaven be vouch- 
safed. And therefore the degree of our as- 
surance, that we are employing the true method 
of representing it — ^having learned the true re- 
lation in which it should be viewed — indicates the 
measure of our certainty that The Blessed Spirit, 
in His promised descent of more than Pentecostal 
fulness, will aid om* efibrts in unfolding jtbft 
structure of the economy in which we have been 
placed, the living relations we are sustaining, and 
the future conditions through which we shall be 
carried. Thus unfolded, the vision will doubtless 
be widened, too, and deepened into far richer 
disclosures than are now witnessed, even by those' 
who are the most enlightened in tlm Divine ways. 
For, as they thus advance in mutual connexion, 
every fresh manifestation of the contents of one 
part will diffuse light over other parts of the uxii- 
versal constitution. When Natiire, History, Human 
Consciousness, the Bible — are recognised as con- 
joint witnesses of Divine Truth, each one, in 
sending forth a new utterance, will elicit an illus- 
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t 

trative and oonfirmatoiy response from all the 
others.® 

Yery earnestly, but with unfeigned diffidence, 
remembering the^presence in which I stand, would 
I noW' commend these thoughts — which are injc 
pressively suggested by that aspect of “ The Truth 
as it is in Jesus,” which we have been considering 
— to the teachers and the messengers of the Gospel 
Revelation. My brethren, do we not here perceive 
the manner in which it should be presented to an 
age, by which it is unlovingly, if not scornfully 
regarded ? And does not this view of the unity 
of our own life with all other life, as it is revealed 
in Christ, unfold great aspects of man’s existence 
which have not commonly been recognised ? In 
Him we see what is our true place in God’s King- 
dom, and with what companions it brings us into 
fellowship ; we see, too, the relationships we sus- 
tain in that sphere of being which is ever enlarging 
tind widening around our own, and incorporated in 
which this world and its occupants are accom- 
plishing the purposes of their creation. We see, 
and we should show, that we are called to practise 
the same self-devotion which is the bond of those 
connexions through which all the members of the 
imiverse are united to one another ; and. that, 
not only the obligations of self-sacrifice, but the 
“faith,” and “righteousness,” and “grace,” which 

* Appendix, Note V. 
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w%fipinmonly speak of as peculiar to beings in 
OUT condition, are nothing else but the crown and 
consummation of qualities which our detest, 
widest insight requires us to cultivate. How 
often do we find an unnatural, even an alien, aspect 
nast over the “ theological virtues,” as they are 
commonly enjoined ! And if we would remove it, 
we must make men see that, as the Incarnate 
linage of God reveals the constitution of all godly 
beings, so He has also shown that the excellences 
which adorn that constitution, are those which in 
our loftiest moods we most admire and venerate. 
If we could only bring out this fact, and inter- 
pret, by its means, some of the words and phrases 
which are often so wearisome, nay so repellent, 
many of the most mischievous influences of our day 
would be destroyed.® There would then be such 
an unveihng of realities, and such an influx of 
life from them, on all sides, as would sober the 
mindless frivolity, and quicken the dull iijdif- 
ference, of which we are all complaining. Well 

t 

® With respect, for example, to the terms by which realities, 
such as localities and scenes outside the human sphere, their 
occupants and forms of association — are denoted, it is plain 
that we may, nay that we shoifld, use them definitely in the 
remembrance that, in an emphatic sense of the expression, they 
are “ known quantities.” In so far as the nature of the objects 
which they denote is concerned, their value has been ascertained. 
Reverently, then, and thoughtfully, reminding ourselves of the 
highest significance which they bear in our common earthly 
use of them, they should with this significance always be 
employed. — Cp, Divme Kingdom. Appendix, Note B. 
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may we be impatient with' these evils when we 
daily see the mischief they are doing, and the 
works of love and wisdom which they cause 
to be left undone. And yet, even in respect of 
this evd feature of our times, let us not fail tp 
be considerate and just. Should we not ask, 
* What is there in this world, when it is thought 
of apart from the connexions that are too often 
hidden by our partial and artificial, nay, we may 
say idolatrous, methods of representing truth 
— ^which can awaken genuine earnestness, and 
kindle loving sympathy ? Looking only to things 
visible, may not all efforts on behalf of truth 
and goodness naturally appear to be visionary 
and impracticable ? ’ It is so indeed. The 
careless triflers, the impatient contemners of 
works that cannot show immediate results, have 
reason on their side wherever the organs through 
which we converse with the unseen, are covered 
and obstructed! Frozen abstractions, and mind- 
less phraseology, symbols from which the spirit 
has departed, institutions that are rather the 
memorials of a long since past, than the channels 
of a present, life, wiU not awaken men or give 
them help. Unconscious of realities which have 
not, as they should have, been made known to 
them — how can they be other than indolent and 
frivolous ? Nay, they may even be justified in their 
indifference, as they refuse to take any part in tasks 
which they may plead are visionary and impos- 
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sible. But let those realities be ol^ly shown ; 
let the Church’s disclosures be unfolded in their 
true significance, and its voices quickened into 
genuine utterance ; let it be seen in its majestic 
greatness, and in its benign influence on man’s 
afiFairs ; let it begin its conquests over human dark- 
ness and misery and falsehood — and then the ex- 
cuses of our lounging cynics and scomers will be 
gone. When the Lord shall thus “pour the waters 
of the sanctuary on those that are thirsty, and 
floods on our dry ground ; when His Spirit shall 
rest upon our seed, and His blessing on our off- 
spring ; then, one after another shall say, I am the 
Lord’s ; and another shall call himself by the 
name of Jacob ; and another shall subscribe with 
his hand unto the Lord, and surname himself by 
the name of Israel.” ’ 

And if I am speaking to any who, from causes 
such as those to which I have been adverting, 
have rejected the Gospel Eevelation, let me say to 
them, ‘ Have you been just to it and its adherents, 
and have you, in this matter, been just also to 
yourselves ? Did you take your impressions of it 
from those eager, excited spirits whom you would 
not have listened to on any other subject?* 

’ Isaiah xliv. 3 — 6 : Church Beatoration ; ita Brmoiplet and 
Method!, p. 184i. 

* “ You well know how the most substantial realities may be 
distorted when eager, excitable spirits, such as are likely to be 
moved on the religious side of their existence, we reflecting 
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Ought you not to have learned wh^t it really is 
from the Christian Fathers who have been given 
to our own, and to every other generation ? For 
“ there have been holy prophets sinoe the world 
began.” “ Men of clean hands and pure hearts,” 
free from the frivolities of their day, from its 
strifes and its corruptions — ^have in every age 
*‘gone up into the hill of the Lord,”, and gained 
there the widest outlook, in every region of thought 
and speculation. They say to you, ‘Brothers, 
listen to us, or, better stiH, come and stand beside 
us here, and thence look steadfastly at Jesus front- 
ing the ages, as Fe comes forth from the obscurity 
of that village home to the position where He now 
stands, central in the world’s history, as He is the 
sustainer of the world’s hopes. You have seen His 
untiring diligence, and heroic devotion, and over- 
coming strength. And now look upon Him, as He 
stands, like the mighty angel with his feet on the 
earth and sea, and lifting up His hands to heaven, 
embodying the unity of all things — look on His 
majestic calmness. Are there any of the con- 

them. And from the very nature of the case, it is plain that 
those facts of the unseen world about which we are thinking, 
and which we regard in connexion with the ' things which are 
seen and temporal,' are of such a character, and are in such 
relation with these things, as well as with each other — that they 
can be discerned only by strong and steadfast efforts of attention, 
and that ^hey must be set forth by images which are very 
liable to be idolatrously misinterpreted." — Measom of Unbelief 
Introdmtion, 
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tortions of enthuedasm-- is there any of that 
unsightly &natioism of zeal which you rightly 
disapprove, to be seen in Him ? 

* Be as severe on those evils as yon will, and on 
the formalism and sanctimoniousness which shelter 
themselves beneath His Name. But oh, how high 
is He above all that I Look to Him, and He will 
so draw out your reverence and your affection, 
that, in your loftiest moods, you will be relieved 
by bowing in lowliest prostration at His feet ; and, 
with the greatest among the sons of men, you 
will offer your devotions in their own words, say- 
ing, “ Thou art the King of Glory, 0 Christ ! Day 
by day we magnify Thee. And we worship Thy 
Name, ever world without end.” * 
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EEOOGNITION OP SOPEEXATITBAL EBI^TIONSHIPS. 

In the last lecture vre learnt from Him Who is 
The Truth, what the place is which our world now 
occupies amongst the edmmunities in the uni- 
verse. We saw in Him that there is no reason 
for thinking that uhe symmetry of the Universal 
Order has here been marred, or its fixedness 
disturbed. If the peculiarities of man’s position 
bring into fuller prominence the original terms of 
immortal being, they do not„ represent the human 
race as an anomaly amidst ocher orders: our 
earthly sphere still revolves harmoniously with 
its kindred spheres around the great Centre of 
Existence, though it is specially distinguished in 
the midst of them. 

But now- the question suggests itself, ‘ Is it 
needful to take this' outlook ? Cannot our earthly 
life be truly understood apart from these wide 
far-reaching references? Must we think of its 
connexion with the Universal Order, of the 
manner in which it has been thence developed, 
and of the circumstances which attended its 
development ? For each one’s separate welfare is 
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iMfsential that h.e should thus look, through the 
institfitebnB which express our relationship with 
the invisible, to the beings and movements into 
connexion with which we are brought by means 
of them ? And is this same extended reference 
further needful when we consider their social 

V 

purposes, the ends which they were intended to 
subserve with respect to man’s life, as it is con- 
nected with the lives of those who are around 
him ? • 

We shall see that this question is of immense 
practical importance. It comes as an immediate, 
and indeed necessary, sequel to that which has 
been already answered. Nor is it replied to less 
clearly and decisively by Jesus of Nazareth, when, 
as before, we observe His bearing and demeanoia' 
as well as His words, and duly ponder their sig- 
nificance. 

It may be said indeed that the question has 
been already answered by the supernatural allu- 
sions which we observe ia His answer to the 
Tempter, and by that mindfulness on His part of 
His superhuman relationships, of which we have 
already spoken.* We saw before thatt it was in 
fellowship with the denizens of othmr worlds, as 
well as with the men Who were close around Him, 
and with eyes fully opened otf the vast out- 
spreading harmonies of creation, that He lived 
and moved and had His earthly being. But then 
‘ See infra, p. 111. ’ * See tupra, p. 69. 
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t ' 

we naturally seek to know if suc]^ contemplations, 
Whicli were evidently habitual on His part, are obli- 
gatory upon all men. Are they ^png the binding 
la'V^S of our existence ? Must we think of our fellow 
inheritors of life in other spheres, and keep their 
eolation habitually in our view ? This is our ques- 
tion, And we find it distinctly answered when we 
make specific reference to the habits of what we may 
call Our Lord’s Church hfe, as this was shown and 
seen, not only in that acceptance of Jewish teaching 
to which I before referred, but also through the 
worship of the synagogue and Temple, in which 
Ho joined, and iu the general characteristics of 
His bearing and proceedings. 

The habits of His life as a member of the 
Jewish Church, and the plain and important in- 
ferences which may be securely derived fi'om them 
— have not received due attention.* Men who are 

• “ Our Lord’s participation in the Church Life of the J ews, 
itg spiritual bearings, and the lessons of eoclesiastical polity 
that may be drawn from it — are surely of great significance. 
And yet it is hardly noticed by any of tlm writers of His Life. 
The supply of this strange omission would be of great service 
to the Church. For, surely, when the facts above referred to, 
are observed in the remembrance that they were not merely 
exemplary, or, in any sense of the word fictitious, acts, but 
expressed true spiritual movements on His part — most useful 
lessons, which are applicable in many directions at this time, 
might be drawn from them. In Freeman’s Principles of 
Divine Service^ vol. ii., part 2, an attentive reader will find 
some valuable suggestions bearing on their spiritual reference. 

H 
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cont gp t with that vague admiration which they 
express when they speak of“ His great soul rising 
above all national, educational, and social influ- 
ences,” and of His “ standing forth, not as a Jew, 
but as a man ” — naturally overlook this marked 
distinction of His course, which, however, is as 
certain and conspicuous as anything which we have 
beheld in our inquiries. We have surely no right 
to look on Him of whom the Evangelists liave 
told us, and of whom we know nothing except from 
their reports, in (what I before called) that cosmo- 
politan garb with which some would fain invest 
Him. We know nothing of Jesus except what 
we learn from the New Testament; and those 
logical instincts which rule us in all regions 
wherein real discoveries have been made, ^ny 
that we have any power to take some of the facts* 
of that Volume at our pleasure, and then con- 
struct from them an ideal character which forbids 
our acceptance of the remainder. All come to us 
on the same authority ; and we must fairly take 
all into our account, if we would really see 
Him of whom they are recorded.* Now, amongst 

With large resources of erudition, and with deep insight, tliis 
writer draws out the inmost meaning of the Jewish services, 
and represents Our Lord taking part in them w|tli the fullest 
apprehension of that meaning /' — Divine Kingdom^ p 202. 

* Yet, in his Biscomse of Religion^ p. 152, Theodore Parker 
remarks, that “ the most careless pbserver .... finds (in the 
Gospels) actions attributed to Jesus, and words put into His 
mouth, which arc directly at variance with His great principle, 
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these facts, nothing is plainer than that He stood 
upon Jewish ground as a Jew, and that He 
identified Himself with all the jQW'i^h institutions. 
It was “ His custom ” to attend the services of the 
synagogue in His own town. He went up to 
Jerusalem, and there celebrated the national 
festivals. In fa6t, the Evangelists virtually tell us 
that He omitted nothing by wliioh His active, 
and we may say zealous, membership of the 
Jewish Church could be attested. This is an 
unquestionable, as it is'^a most important, fact 
in that representation of Jesus which they have 
given. Very insufficient heed, however, has been 
bestowed on it, even by thoughtful readers 
of His history ; and we have all been unmind- 
ful of many important inferences which follow 
when it is fully and considerately realized.* But 
for the present, passing all others by, it answers 
the question in which we are now concerned, with 
a certainty that cannot be doubted. For it shows 
Him habitually looking through the Church’s 
institutions and services for the very purpose 
of taking that larger outlook into the beings 
and movements that were around Him, and of 

and the general tone of His character.” The same line is also 
taken by Mr. W. K. Greg in his Creed of Christendom. (See 
especially chaps, xii. and xvi.) And yet whence, except from 
these same actions ” and ‘‘ words,” can our knowledge of His 
“ great principle,” and “ the general tone of His character,” bo 
obtained ? 

® Appendix, Note W. 

II 9. 
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b^j^ing Himself, by means of these agencies, into 
the presence of the Great Economy in which the 
earth has been incorporated, and with which He 
habitually realised its living relationships. 

In His use of them we see that these institu- 
> tions and services were established in order that 


man might be enabled, notwithstanding the 
obscuring darkness and the spiritual difficulties 
which have gathered round him, to see his true 
place and his appointed calling in the universe ; 
that he might likewise be empowered to act out 
the character which belongs to him, and to move 
forward, notwithstanding all hindrances, in tho 
progress for which he is destined. For this 
end was the Church Fellowship instituted, its 
offices and ordinances set up, and all its develop- 
ments, in its onward and enlarging progress, 
ordered and controlled. In fact every one of its 
appointments may be regarded either as a testi- 
mony that we have been restored to our true place 
in the Divine Kingdom, or else as an instrument 
for training our spiritual habits into blessed ac- 
cordance with those which prevail in the spheres 
of the unfallen.® The proclamations which the 


’ From the beginning the Church has not only served as a 
witness of man’s redemption, and carried out its purpose in the 
healing of individual spirits,. But it has also been, as Coleridge 
(Church and State, p. 138) described it, “ the sustaining, cor- 
recting, befriending o{^osite of the world, the compensating 
counterforce to the inherent and inevitable defects of the State,” 
and, it may be added, of all human associations. — Cp. Arnold, 
On the Church, p. 151 ; Divine Kingdom, ^e., p. 90. 
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Church announces, the witness which it constantly 
maintains, the celebrations of worship and sacrifice 
that are held in its assemblies, the influences 
of purity and strength and nobleness which flow 
out from it — all are agencies by means of which 
we may live in true fellowship with God, and 
with the unfallen members of His family. Through 
the aids which they supply, men are enabled to 
move forward according to the real constitution 
of their being, in conformity with the laws and 
order of celestial life, and m observance of the 
relationships which are perfectly fulfilled by its 
inheritors. 

And, by a most real participation in the 
Church’s life He manifested this, its purpose and 
intention. In and through its exercises. He 
habitually took into account the supernatural 
aspect of man’s existence, and kept His attention 
fixed on those celestial objects by which we are 
surrounded. We cannot, indeed, insist too 
earnestly on His separation from the mere 
formalism which surrounded Him, and by which 
the Church in His age — as indeed it has been in 
every age — was darkened and enfeebled. But 
neither may we forget that He looked with 
habitual reverence on the Divine Fellowship, and 
devoutly used all its institutions. His entire 
freedom from the sanctimoniousness of one 
party, and from the gloom and sourness of 
another; the openness and reverence, the lofty 
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devoutness, of his religious habits, as well as 
His illusions to things “eternal and unseen,” 
and to our duties with respect to them — ^plainly 
showed and taught how the Church is meant to 
raise the individual man ; to heal and quicken, 

’■'S' ’’ 

■and to ennoble, him, as well as to purify and 
strengthen his social being, through the means of 
his supernatural relationships/ Once more, let us 
remind ourselves that we are regarding our Lord 
under the conviction that the archetypal form, 
and the eternal laws of the constitution beneath 
which we are all living, were perfectly mirrored in 
His - spirit and demeanour. And if so, then 
surely when we behold Him coming through the 
Jewish ordinances into habitual fellowship with 
the inhabitants of the worlds by which our^" is 
surrounded, and when we see how He used these 
sacred institutions in connexion with every 
secular development of His existence — that com- 
munion with our fellow-heirs of existence about 
which we are inquiring, is made known as one 
of the essential, fundamental obligations, the 
fulBlment of which is essential to our welfare and 
our advancement.® 

’ With this example we should connect His severe rebukes of 
those who abused the sacred ordinances, or emjdojed them with- 
out any heed to their significance. Yet always, when He was 
inveighing most severely against those corruptions of Divine 
worship, and taking the severest measures to repress them — 
He'called the Temple itself His Father’s House (John ii. 16 ). 

* Appendix, Note X. 
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This fact is ^ seen more distinctly as we more 
closely examine the Churchls institutions an,4 its 
services, and then observe the effects which His ob- 
servance of them wrought upon His character . — As 
we have said, one of its main purposes is to declare 
the constitution of the realm into which we havjg 
been restored, to make known our obligations there- 
in, and our relationships. Thus in ita holy places 
and seasons, we are certified of God’s unexcepted 
Sovereignty over all space and time, and of His 
absolute and indefeasible^eiaims upon the devotion 
of every creature in His service. Everything 
which has “Holinoss to the Lord” inscribed on it, 
is a witness that He “ reigneth everywhere,” and 
all the dedicated portions of our time further 
show that, with “ everywhere ” we must connect 

always,” in that solemn declaration. Such a 
declaration is needed for the purpose of effectively 
contradicting those ever-besetting suggestions of 
the Tempter, in which he says of our chief pos- 
sessions, and of the larger portion of our days, 
“ These things are mine, and to whomsoever I will 
I give them.” ® And the contradiction is emphati- 

• “ Chiistian men will joyfully recognize a reverence for the 
Invisible in the even exaggerated zeal with which good men — 
afraid of Rationalism, Pantheism, Geimanism, and a hundred 
other things — strive to confine a sacredness to churches, rites, 
offices ; while yet they hesitate to join such efforts to preserve 
spiritual religion, because they know by the experience of history 
in what those efforts must inevitably end. They know indeed 
that the attempt to be independent of form is a vain attempt 
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cally rendered by every hallowed institution. They 
all bear an impressive witness to the supremacy 
of truth and righteousness throughout the whole 
of that region into which we have been restored. 

We know that this witness was constantly borne 
in mind by Him, and that this outward reference was 
habitually made in all His use of the consecrated 
institutions. This was distinctly intimated when 
He reminded the Pharisees that the sacredness of 
the gold in the temple was derived from the 
temple’s sacredness, and that of the offerings from 
the consecration of the altar.' For it is only an 
extended application of the same principle which is 
made when we speak of the Temple and Altar, 
as being themselves the signs of something far 
higher and more important. Evidently they 
betoken the existence of a loftier sanctuary, and 
a nobler association, in which aU things and places 
have been consecrated for God’s service, and where 
all life is a sacrifice devoted to His glory. It is, 

for beings encased in flesh and blood ; and in a world which is 
the Great Form bj which God has manifested Himself. But, at 
the same time, they must feel that the special Church forms are 
only valuable as a protest for the Eternal Presence, in and 
through all forms, to the spirit that loves Him ; and they will 
dread all attempts to limit and confine God’s grace and presence 
to any authoritative forms, however time-honoured.” — F. W. 
Eobertson, Life and Lettere^ yol* ii. p. 184. 

^ On no occasion were the rebukes of Jesus more severe than 
were those which He directed against the men who were unmind- 
ful of this fact. “ Blind guides,” “ hypocrites,” fools and blind” 
— with these, and even severer epithets, did He speak of them. 
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undoubtedly, in this light • that all our sacred 
structures and holy institutions shouJd be looked 
upon. As we read in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
they “serve unto the example and shadow of 
heavenly things, as Moses was admonished of,God 
when he was about to make the tabernacle. For,, 
see, saith He, that thou make all things ac> 
cording to the pattern showed to thee in the 
mount.” “ In, and through them,” as the same 
Epistle says, “ we come unto Mount Sion, and to 
the city of the Living God,-lEhe heavenly Jerusalem, 
to an innumerable company of angels, and to the 
general assembly iind church of the firstborn.” * 
And, indeed, apart from this view of our sacred 
times and places, as the portions of a far vaster 
and. more glorious whole, the signs of its existence, 
and the instruments by which we may take our 
places in the midst of it — they cannot be under- 
stood, any more than the consecrated gold could 
be rightly estimated apart from the Temple it 
was placed in, or than the incense and oblations 
could be duly thought of by one who did not 
consider the sacredness of the Altar which had 
been dedicated to receive them. 

Then, passing from the institutions to the 
services of the Church, we find their meaning 

• This passage reminds us of others such as that in which 
St. Paul spoke of “our citizenship being in heaven;” of our 
“ sitting together in heavenly places in Christ of our “ seeking 
those things which are above, where Christ sitteth at the right 
hand of God.” 
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gathered up in the sacrifices, which, from the 
beginning, have constituted the chief and central 
ordinance of the Divine Fellowship. In all places 
and generations, even to the present place and 
time, man’s willing oblation of whatever he chiefly 
values, is required, for the purpose of reminding 
him, that an entire devotion of his possessions 
and of himself to God — ^is essentially necessary for 
the maintenance of his redeemed position. And 
when these sacrifices have been rendered duly, 
in true and cordial sympathy with Him who 
has ever exemplified the law of sacrifice in 
aU His relations with His creatures, and espe- 
cially in that great expiatory act through which 
we have been restored into His kingdom — our 
sense of communion with those to whom creation 
has united us, is surely revived and deepened.* 
We have already seen how this law of sacrifice 

* “ Men, seeing the punishment of a violent and disobedient 
world, confess by sacrifice that the earth can exist only by sub- 
mission to a living and gracious Ruler. Heads of families find 
that sacrifice is the only bond which can keep fathers aijd 
children, husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, at one. 
God calls nations out of a chaos of turbulent, warring elements# 
They find that sacrifice must keep them from relapsing into 
endless wars. Individuals discover that all right-doing has its 
ground in sacrifice ; and they find, when they have offended, 
it is because they have chosen to break loose from the law 
of sacrifice. So it is proved that obedience and sacrifice are the 
very conditions of truth and righteousness, that they belong to 
man who is made in God^s likeness, because they are invol-wd 
in the very Character and Being of GodHimsdf.** — Maurice, 
On Sacrifice, p. 112. 
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was observed by Jesus,, and that it was observed 
by Him with that reference, apart from which its 
significance cannot be duly apprehended.* But I 
would now call attention to the fact that His mani- 
festation of this law was still more fully witnessed 
in His observance of those sacramental ordinances 
which must be numbered among the aboriginal 
parts of the Church’s constitution. For they have 
entered into it from the beginning, and are seen 
in forms of expression suited to the special circum- 
stances of the Divine Fellowship, in different local- 
ities, and at successive epochs of its history. The 
one declares the fact of man’s restoration into the 
Divine Kingdom. The other betokens his recog- 
nition of its blessings, and his acceptance and use of 
them.* In this view, they may be reckoned among 
the chief agencies by which the Church’s purposes 
have been accomplished. And both of them were 
duly observed by Him. On the eighth day He was 
circumcised in token of His incorporation into 
the Divine Society. He celebrated the Pass- 
over habitually, year after year, in sign of His 
habitual fellowship with God and with His King- 
dom. In and by means of this service. He entered, 
as we are meant to enter by our devout use of the 
Holy Eucharist — into a full enjoyment of all the 
privileges and blessings of that fellowship. He 
celebrated the sacraments as channels throuffh 


‘ Lect. III. 


‘ Appendix, Note Y- 
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which quickening, strengthening influences from 
the “ river of life that proceedeth from the throne,” 
are poured into our souls, and as means of com- 
munion besides ; and it is with this outward and 
upward reference that both take their place among 
the chief agencies by which the healing purposes 
of the Church are meant to be accomplished.® 
Moreover, in their twofold aspect, as testimonies, 
and as means of grace, they combine with the 
voices of the Church, and with its worship. For, 
in all forms of utterance, it continually proclaims 
our true position and bounden obligations. It 
first interprets, by living organs, the manifold 
aspects of our place in the Universal Kingdom. 
With this view “ holy men of God ” have been 
gifted with special fitness to look on the visions of 
the unseen, and some of them have been qualified 
and moved to write down what they have beheld, 
and to record the eventful history of their Sacred 


* Thus Christian people might be now addressed in such 
words as these: — ‘In eating that bread and drinking that 
wine, your own sacrifices of self-will are denoted ; for you are 
still living under sacrificial law, yes, and ever will be. United 
and blended with the Great Offering, ‘ sin-offerings ’ are required 
of you in acknowledgment of daily sins and habitual defective- 
ness ; and ‘ trespass-offerings ’ in compensation for special faults. 
‘ Sacrifices of thanksgiving \ also for signal mercies, joined on, 
like the others, to the great sacrifice, and so made “ acceptable 
to God through Jesus Christ ” — must still be rendered by every 
one of us.* Our Eucharistic Service is speaking this langtr%e, 
is requiring these oblations, from every member of the Church. 
— Church Mectoratiofif p. 165. 
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Fellowsliip in its connexion ^th the system into 
which it has been incorporated. Wfth the same 
design others are constantly “ ordained from among 
their brethren/’ to teach and exhort them, and to 
keep up a remembrance of what else might be for- 
gotten. Now both these institutions and agencies 
were reverently observed and used by Him, “ Go 
show thyself to the priest,” He said. • And the 
Holy Scriptures were constantly in His hands. 
That thrice repeated “It is written,” betokened 
His habitual use of them."^ Moreover, amidst the 
light poured on the facts of our position, through 
the intervention of the Mediator, and with the 
help likewise of the Spirit’s strengthening power — 
acts of prayer and thanksgiving are celebrated, in 
which He habitually ioined. Led upwards, and 
as wo may say introduced by the Church’s Head, 
He constantly took part in the adoration of the 
unfallen hosts, and shared, with them, in those 
devout exercises which they are constantly cele- 
brating before the Throne.’ 

•With these references. He employed all the 
Church’s rites and institutions. Then again, the 
answer which He thus gave to our inquiry, was 

’ Eound about Him who is “ walking in the midst of the 
seven candlesticks,” are the *‘four and twenty elders,” and the 
“ four living ones,” and the “ seven spirits which burn like 
lamps of fire,” and the ** multitude which no man can number.” 

into this company every “two or three” who assemble in 
His Name, are introduced, as they know from His ownnssurance 
that He is in the midst of them. 
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furtlier enlarged by the calm and noble bearing 
which ever distinguished Him, and which showed 
that, as Man, He was even then living in the City 
of God, the heavenly Jerusalem. Nay, did not He 
Himself declare that, in His human character, as 
the Son of Man, He was “in Heaven,” while 
He was still busied amongst the duties, and was 
carrying the burdens, of His earthly course.® He 
lived, and moved, and had His Being there ; His 
thoughts and affections were “ set on things 
above.” In every development of His personal 
existence, in His household and community, and 
in His position as a citizen, this celestial character 
and demeanour were observed in Him. And in 
this fact, also, we perceive the intimate connexion 
of what are called the supernatural, with the ordi- 
nary secular, facts of man’s existence.® He showed 
that the Church was meant to cast a Divine aspect 
over all of them, and to enable men to live a 
heavenly life, while engaged in common duties and 

® Cp. Augustine, De Pecc, Merit. Lib. i. 81 ; and OlsKaus^n, 
On John i. 51, 52, and iii, 13. With this we raay connect His 
declaration to Nathaniel, “Hereafter,^* in this present life, 
“ you shall see heaven open, and the angels of Hod ascending 
and descending upon the Son of Man.’^ 

• In every • glimpse which Eevelation has given of the 
celestial world, and notably in 'that which is presented in the 
“ Unveiling ” of St. John, we see its inhabitants are, as they 
are called, “ kings and priests unto tJod,** performing duties 
“ that can only be fittingly likened to those of earthly inona*elm, 
and performing them in such a spirit of devotion as would befit 
the ministers of ‘ a house of prayer.’ ” 
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relations. All the developments of that life, its 
habits of thought, as well as the modes of its activity, 
are natural in the communities of the unfallen. 

t 

God is before them in all their occupations. In the 
daily engagements of their homes, in the adminis- 
tration of those affairs which belong to their poli- 
ties and kingdoms, in their commonest as well as 
in their loftiest pursuits, they “ serve God day and 
night” as ilk a temple; they are as priests moving in 
a sanctuary which He has built. And, as is implied, 
in the very conception of^ the supernatural order 
under which man is living, the Church was insti- 
tuted that we might be imbued with the same 
spirit as theirs ; and that, in fellowship with them, 
we might practise the same habits. This was its 
purpose, and in Him we see how this purpose is 
accomplished. He showed that, so far from cast- 
ing disparagement on man’s family and social 
relationships, the Church was meant to animate 
and amend, to purify and to ennoble them. Its 
holiness is therefore falsely thought of, when it is 
sfet apart from any portion of man’s common life ; 
and under any pretexts of reverence, is used for 
the degradation, or even the neglect, of common 
duties. Our social relationships existed before 
man fell, the very same as now, in the several 
forms of their development ; and the duties 
pertaining to them woxdd have been fulfilled by 
fiuinan beings, if they had abode as they were 
created, just as they are fulfilled by those who 
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have not shared in our transgression.’ We may 
say that in His habitual recognition of the super- 
natural world, and communion with it through the 
institutions and ordinances of the Church, He 
plainly showed that the objects for which our Divine 
' Fellowship was instituted, is just this : — That such 
habits of activity may be again renewed in every 
man ; that all his works, the assumption of every 
character, the discharge of every relation that 
appertains to our humanity, may be carried 
forward in the temper and spirit which becomes 
members of the Family of God.* 

Thus it appears that those habitual perceptions, 
and that converse, about which we are inquiring, 
are in fact essential to man’s welfare, and abso- 
lutely necessary, if he would move worthily*, in 
his appointed path, towards the great destinies for 
which he was created. And this fact is seen still 
more impressively when we mark the contrast of 
His habitual proceedings with those by whom these 
perceptions, and this converse, were neglected. 
Such an intercourse with the invisible through 
outward means, through the Church’s institutions 
and services, demands an effort; and, whenever 

’ Divine Emgdotn, ^e., p. 146. 

* “ Therefore shall ye lay np these My woi^ in your heart 
and in your soul, and bind them for a sign upon your hand. 
.... That your days may be. multiplied, and the days of 
your children, in the land which the Lord aware unto y es a - 
fathers to give them, AS THE DAYS OP HEAVEN UPON 
THE EAKTH.”— Deut. xi. 21. 
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this effort has not been made, our Divine Fellow- 
ship has failed in realizing its chief intention : the 
framework which should* have* manifested the 
unseen world, and have itself become radiant With 
the Divine Light that is* surrounding it-^has 
assumed • the common aspect of the world’s con- 
ventions and societies. And the^, too, its pecu- 
liar claims of distinction and privilege' have been 
falsely represented ; its catholicity has been 
changed into exclusiveness ; and, instead of the 
invitations and messages of charity, the proclama- 
tions of intolerance have been heard from it.® The 
.Jewish bigotry arm arrogance, which were in such 
contrast with the charity of Jesus, and against 
which He maintained such steadfast opposition, 
have thus faithfully transmitted themselves in the 
anathemas and excommunications of later periods. 
For these have not been pronounced on men who 
were refusing the invitations of mercy from heaven, 
but rather on those who have withheld allegiance to 
the claims of earthly societies, which have their 
fo’undation in self-will. Thus has the Heavenly 
Fellowship been lowered in relation to those who 
have stood apart from it, and thi» has taken place 
through unconsciousness of the invisible things 
which it betokens, and through failure in livingly 
and earnestly communing with them.'* Moreover 

■ Appc‘ndix, Note Z. 

* “Experience shows that hardly any influence depraves 
human natijre more fearfully than that which is exerted by the 

I 
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the same oause has wrought, with similar effects, on 
the declarations which should have conveyed the in- 
sight that its true members have obtained into the 
true form and constitution of the Heavenly King- 
dom, into the mind of its Ruler, and His will. Em- 
ployed by men fully conscious of the meaning con- 
veyed by them, these declarations of the “ unseen 
and eternal ” communicate vitality and strength, 
wherever they are promulgated. When uttered by 
those who are themselves partaking in the Life of 
God, and who fully sympathize with the thought 
and feeling expressed in them, they fall as “ good 
seed upon good ground,” and therein they germinate 
and grow, and bring forth fruit. But otherwise 
conveyed, used and uttered apart from that con- 
sciousness, they are barren and powerless f and 
soon the evil passions which they leave unchecked, 
breathe their own evil life into these utterances. 
Then they become rancorous, darkening and in- 
furiating the minds of those who use them. 

We see the mischievousness of such perver- 
sions of the inspired testimony in that formalis’m 
against which Jesus constantly protested. In the 
stiff and cumbrous Rabbinism of that period, as 
again in the icy abstractions and iron 'dogmas of 

hardened dogmas, or fay the lifeless ceremoniialB of tlie idolatrous 
religionist. The ‘ farazeu afastractions of logical theology,’ and 
the sensuous mists of mere ritualism, awfully darken, and they 
.also weaken and corrupt, the natures of those who are tivllTg“ 
beneath their power.” — Cp. Lecky, Sistory of nationalism, ^c,, 
vol. i. chap, iv, ; and Taylor’s Fanaticism, sect. viii. 
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formal theologians, and the mindless, empty phrases 
of mere religionists, in all of whmh that Rab- 
binism has been perpetuated—the idolatrousness 
of our nature has wrought one of .its darkest 
triumphs.* Nor has it wrought less mis* 
chievously on the services through which man’s* 
worship is meant to be blended with the worship 
of the heavenly communities. They neyei' fulfil 
this purpose, except in connexion with true 
spiritual earnestness and genuine emotion. High 
aspirations and solemn awe in presence of the 
unseen world, must have preceded their employ- 
ment, and have earnestly sought for expression by 
their means. Or else, used otherwise and apart 
from that experience, without any consciousness of 
that other world where all are devoutly worshipping 

® When the origin and purpose of our Church ordinances are 
mistaken, then, in place of the benignant, cheering, elevating, 
strengthening influences which properly belong to them, they 
get transformed into rites that are gloomy and horrific, or into 
Mich as are sensuous and exciting. In this way painful observ- 
ances will naturally be celebrated by the devotee who clothes 
his divinity in the Baal and Moloch forms ; a light and gaudy 
ritual will as naturally be used by the Apollo worshippers of glad 
and sunny climes ; while weary dulness, and formal jold routine, 
will mark the institutes and services of men who worsliip fates, 
rather than divinities, under such idol forms as we see in Egypt 
and the further East. In these instances, we have the extreme 
corruptions of the Church’s framework and institutions, and of 
its life, naturally following the grosser misconceptions of God 
which idolatry originates. And they plainly show whither that 
same evil wherein they have been begotten, is ever tending to 
mislead ourselves. — Cp. Church Bestomtion, ebap. iii., jpfl'ssm. 

1 ? 
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God, while they are diligently serving Him — 
these same ordinances, however impressive, and 
whatever the thrilhng excitements that attend 
them, have darkened and enfeebled, and they 
have corrupted, the souls of those by whom they 
have been celebrated. When the worshippers 
have not used those ordinances, so as to pass 
behind the veil by means of them, their utterances 
have fallen back in dull and heavy echoes on the 
hearts of some ; while with others, the merely 
imaginative aspects of their services predominate, 
and they have been led astray through mere seduc- 
tions into the misty regions which an excited fancy 
has opened out to them. Then again, through these 
perverted forms and uses, images of God are sug- 
gested, far different from that Image of Him Which 
has been revealed. Men of colder temperament 
yield to the suggestion that He stands apart 
from them in hard indifference. Others look to 
Him as weakly complacent, and some regard Him 
as malignant and vindictive. In the cold and 
passionless, in the gay and jovial, in the dark ahd 
wrathful, gods of heathendom, we see these false 
theologies embodied. Those deities show how far 
the corrupting, debasing work of our idolatrous 
nature maybe carried; and they plainly indicate 
whither that same evil, wherein they have been 
begotten, is ever tending to mislead ourselves. 
So also in the darkness and gloom of some of 
those heathen rituals, in rhe imaginative lightness 
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and friydlity of others, we are admonished against 
our joyless, and wearisome, or our vain and sen- 
suous devotions in the sanctuary; as in the Cold 
indifference of the worshippers of those other 
stony gods, we see our own apathy and dulness 
represented, and get an explanation of the mannei* 
in which the Church’s worship may be stiffened 
into the heartless formalism by whicVi it has so 
often been mournfully distinguished.® 

Hence we see the practical importance of that 
aspect of the Truth which we so clearly perceive 
when Jesus Himself shows that all the supernatural 
relations which we sustain, must be duly realized 
by every one whose life is worthily conducted. 
And the contrast with Him of those around Him 
shows as plainly that a disregard of those con- 
nexions win be followed by individual degeneracy, 
and by grievous social disorder and corruption, 
since it entails the loss of those influences by 
which man is enlightened and ennobled. 

' Is it not indeed certain that much of our earthly 
life is altogether unintelligible, unless it is connected 
with the beings and circumstances that exist in the 
widely spreading regions which surround our world 
and its affairs, and that there, also, we must look 
for the true archetypal patterns of our movements 
and demeanour, and perceive the laws by which 
human spirits should be governed and ennobled ? 

® Appendix, Note AA. 
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So true is, this that every man, whose eyes have been 
opened to behold the supernatural economy, is irre- 
sistibly moved to say, ‘Would that the veil. which 
hides it from men around me, were rent asunder, so 
that they might know where they really are, and 
what is actually surrounding them. If they could 
only see in what associations they are living, what 
powers converge upon them here in this place of 
their activity, and to what issues their movements 
are directed — how many of their perplexities 
would be instantly interpreted 1 And how would 
they then be sobered in their levity, and lifted from 
their baseness ! ’ ’’ Every one who is gifted with 
any measure of the seer’s insight, must be deeply 
moved by this desire. And he will well under- 
stand why man has been called and helped to look 
through the veil by which what we call the super- 
natural is h'dden, to realize the Presence of the 
Divine Guide and Teacher who is ever near man- 
kind, the glorious companies of which His near- 
ness is the token and assurance, and the high 
ends to which all human movements, linked with 
theirs, are constantly advancing.* 

’ ‘‘ Who is ho who predicts the future, who describes the 
past, wlio explains the present, who preaches truth, who exliorts 
to righteousness? He is what his name originally signified; — 
The Seer ; the man who sees human affairs as God sees them ; 
the man to whom has been given the true ‘ vision and faculty 
divine ’ of beholding truth, whether in history or in doctrine, in 
past, or in present, or in future, and who has it in commission 
to reveal that vision to man.”-~Bishop Magee, On Frophecy. 

^ Divine Kingdom, Introduction* 
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All who have looked upon this vision, and 
been possessed by it, will acknowledge their obli- 
gation to unfold it where ibis still hidden and un- 
known. In the prophet’s spirit they wiU utter forth 
his prayer, “ Open the eyes of these men, 0 Lqrd I ” 
that they too may see those realities which now arf 
hidden from them by their idolatrousness, and heed- 
lessness and sensuality. We know that in all ages 
these evils have obscured, till they have oven put 
out of view, “ the things which are e+ernal and 
unseen.” And, in eyarf generation, they have 
assumed special forms, the peculiarities of wliich 
the godly man, vho is sincerely intent on dis- 
charging his commission, must take into account, 
and which will soon make themselves known, if he 
considers what is involved in his own clear vision 
of supernatiiral realities, and in what way it must 
have alway arisen, where it is actually existing. 

Here we come upon some important suggestions 
which may be earnestly urged upon those who teach 
the Gospel, and on those who are appointed to pro- 
claim it. We have been forcibly reminded how 
broken and powerless the Church becomes when an 
idolatry of forms and notions, and of traditions, hide 
the living Revelation of our Heavenly Father’s 
gracious character, and veil the supernatural 
world from our regards. We have seen the true 
ex'planation of the gloominess, the sensuousness, 
and the formality which often mark the Church’s 
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services, and, along therewith, of the sectarianism 
and self-will which mar the harmony of its Divine 
framework, and hinder its effective application. 
We have seen too the reason of men’s frivolity and 
worldliness, and of all the fearful sufferings which 
they occasion, as well as of still darker and 
more widely spread evils, which sadly mark our 
day and generation. All the gloomy and ominous 
features of our own age maybe seen in the suiTound- 
ings of Him who is the Truth ; ® and they are there 
seen arising from disregard of that which He habi- 
tually observed, from neglecting to look through 
the revealing agencies which were established for 
this veiy end — that men might constantly see the 
facts and order of God’s Kingdom. 

Now surely these disclosures should be boi*ne in 
mind by all who are troubled by the evils and dis- 
orders of our day, and who are intent on their miti- 
gation and removal. Any dealing Avith outward 
agencies and instruments which does not take the 

* All the alpea-eK, as Josephus (Antig. xii. 9) calls then^ 
then presented themselves in full development as specimens of 
all previous and subsequent apostacies from tho Church's true 
order. The Pharisaic exaggeration of ordinances ; the contempt 
of them in the false spirituality and haughty self-dependence of 
the Essene ; the Sadducean disregard and then denial of them ; 
the exaggeration of temporal institutions by the Herodians — 
have alwaj^s had, as they have now, their exact parallels. Light- 
foot {Works, vol. V. pp. 106. 209; vi. p. 216) gives an accu- 
rate description of each of these sects as being what he calls 2 an 
excrescency out of, and a singularity from, the general and set 
religion of the nation. ” 
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root of these disorders and, etils into account — will 
not accomplish what is needful. Those agencies 
indeed must not be neglected. Whatever anomalies 
in their working are capable of being removed, 
should be removed, and immediately too, just as 
a wise healer will cleanse and mollify an ulcerj 
whilst he is contending with the disease Which 
has produced it, and of which it is the butcome 
and result. But the root-evil must first be dealt 
with, and must be assailed most earnestly. Chiefly 
we must be intent on directing men’s thoughts 
to things which lie beneath and behind “ things 
seen and temporal.” The “ things which are 
unseen and eternal” must be brought within their 
view, and they must have a real and spiritual 
apprehension of the means by which we may bo 
conformed to the laws and obligations of that 
higher and more glorious sphere of our ex- 
istence.’ And are not the means at hand for 
accomplishing these ends ? Is not this a good 

This unconsciousness of the spiritual fellowship with whose 
services those of the Church are combined and blended, is a well- 
known distinction of the smaller sects into which Christendom 
is divided. But it is hardly less distinctive of the Romish 
system, as is seen when its perversion of the angelic ministry 
into the scheme of “guardian angels” is considered. (See 
Petavius, Be Angelis, lib. ii. c. 7.) For, instead of fixing the 
mind on the entire order, blended and sometimes co-operating 
with our own activity, this notion, in the true sectarian spirit, 
limitft^the attention to only one section of that order, and one 
department of the services fulfilled by it. — Cp. Bishop Horsley, 
Sermon on Daniel^ iv. 17. 
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work whicli has emphatically been “prepared 
for us to walk in ?” Have we not plainly seen 
that the Church, and all its institutions,- have 
been set up expressly for the fulfilment of this 
purpose ? Is not the Divine Society itself an 
Organ of the heavenly revelation ? Does not the 
supernatural order shine through every part of it ? 
Surely its very existence, its hallowed times and 
places, its sacrifices and its sacraments, as well as 
its records and its living voices — may be looked on 
as agents in that work for our generation wherein 
we should, at once, and most earnestly, be 
occupied. Messages from God, disclosures of 
the order of His kingdom, of our place and part 
in it, and of our obligations — are uttered forth by 
all of them; and we should employ all, arid not 
only some, of the instruments that have been so 
prepared, and put into our hands. In the case 
of every one of these instruments, interpreting 
work is that which is mainly required for the 
purpose of making it effective.^ To convey this 
information, and to diffuse it, needs our most 
strenuous and our wisest efforts. And it is certain 

* Such work is done in a fulfilment of that prophetic ofhee, re- 
garding its holder as an interpreter of God's mind and will (6 rwv 
fieyaXoiv liroTrrq^ koI fivorrjpLmv \ Greg. Naz., quoted in 

Art. “ FropJiecy^'^ Smith's Bih, which is an essential part 

of the Church's institution. Common utterances which are now 
monotonously and mindlessly repeated, should be kept by^ these 
exercises in living significance before the thoughts of those who 
are employing them. Surely no nobler or more animating . 
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that, the more clearly and impressivdy this inter- 
pretation is given, and the more these instruments 
are thus livingly employed, the ampler will be 
the intelligence that is conveyed by them. Then 
men will see in what associationt; they are living, 
what powers converge upon them here in thfe 
place of their activity, and to what issues their 
movements are directed. And this will surely 
sober them in their levity, and lift them from 
their degi'adation, besid^ explaining hard and 
stern perplexities of life which are altogether in- 
explicable, if we do not take into account the 
beings and circumstances of the widely spreading 
region which surround this world and its affairs.* 

occupation can be thought of than would be found in such 
interpretations. What living and life-giving iniiuences would 
flow out from them ! On special occasions and as insight was 
bestowed — and how surely would it be bestowed in such occu- 
pations as we have been describing — higher and deeper topics of 
contemplation might be entered on. The loftier aspects of the 
heavenly revelation, the emphatic testimonies conveyed by it, 
the more animating, inspiring themes of Christian thouglit, might 
then bo occasionally approached by those among teachers who 
are specially qualified for such employment. Men who have 
“ ascended into the hill of the Lord, and stood in His holy 
place, who have clean hands and pure hearts, who have not 
lifted up their souls unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully ” — such 
men, standing aloof from the frivolity of the age and its corrup- 
tions, should be summoned from their retirements, that they 
may help the fixed pastor in enlarging the views, and in 
building up the hopes and confidence, of those to whom the 
fact^ of the supernatural world are now as efiectually hidden as 
if they had never been made known. 

* Appendix, Note AB. 
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And now, if in conclusion, I may address a few 
words to those who have turned away from 
Christ on account of our neglect of these uses of 
our worship, who have been repelled by its 
formalism, and sensuousness, and its unreality — I 
would say; ‘ Be as severe on those evils, as you will: 
that is not true worship which is marked by them. 
If you want to see its real character, look on 
Him, Who herein, as in all things, is The Truth. 
Every corruption whichhas ever spoiled orpcrverted 
it, was seen in the synagogue and Temple obser- 
vance of the Hebrew ritual, great as it was, for it 
contained some of the weightiest proclamations of 
the Divine Law, and some of the most toucliing 
utterances of prayer and of thanksgiving.'* Yet, 
perverted as these utterances were, and darkened. 
He habitually worshipped by their means. 
Unhindered by the irreverence of those around 
Him, looking through the corrupted methods in 
which these forms of Divine service were cele- 
brated to the truths which were expressed in 
them, entering into their spirit, submitting Him- 


* Passages from the Law and the Prophets, prayers or 
“ eulogies,” in the words of inspired teachers (See supra, p. 50.) 
made up the devotions of the synagogue. These again, enlarged 
and conducted in a higher strain, formed the ritual of the tem- 
ple worship. (See Vitringa and Lightfoot uhi sup,) And all who 
have truly shared in the worship which was thus celebrated in 
the synagogues, and in the magnificent temple at Jerusalem— -can 
readily sympathize in the simplest, or in the most gorgeously 
elaborate, services of devout men in these present days. 
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self meekly to the mfluenCes which they were 
intended to convey — He earnestly employed them 
all. By their means Jesds of Nazareth com- 
muned with His Heavenly Father, apd with all 
His fellow-sharers of existence, and He received 
fresh supplies of strength and of inspiration, 
from their testimony and assurance^. 

‘ Look upon Him in the SynagtJgoe and the 
Temple surrounded by the light which radiated 
through the religious ordinances He celebrated 
there ! See how He was thdre transfigured and glori- 
fied in that illumination.’ And so looking to Him, 
does this fact teach no lesson by which you should 
be won and awed ? Again, I say. Be as severe as 
you will on all which is unlike what you see in 
Him, on sanctimoniousness, and sentimentalism, 
and unreality. But acknowledge the greatness of 
what you are looking on when you see Jesus going 
up into the House of God. And then confess that 
man is never beheld in a more reasonable, or a 
iiobler, attitude than when he looks through the veil 
by which things eternal and unseen are hidden ; 
when he realises the Presence of The Divirfe Guide 
and Teacher who is ever near mankind, with the 

' That from an early period Jesus regularly celebrated the 
principal feasts in Jerusalem, is implied in the habits of His 
family — whose rigorous Judaism was betokened by the fact 
that Mary accompanied Joseph to the Holy City — as well as 
by IJis habitual fulfilment of the Mosaic appointment. Ho 
was, therefore, familiar with Jerusalem, with its circumstances 
and spirit, long before His public ministry began. 
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glorious companies of which His nearness is the 
token and assurance — when, in one word, he uses 
the ordinances of worship for the ends which they 
were meant to serve, drawing near to God, by 
means of them, “ in spirit and in truth.” ’ 



LECTUEEV. 

FUTnRK DKVELOl’MENT. EECAPIT0LATION. 

We have seen that His sense of tke intimate 
connexion of the beings and movements of the 
supernatural world, with our own world and its 
affairs— j;[plitined the Kftiness of the bearing 
of Jesu^nd His untroubled peace. The great- 
ness of the objects around Him was reflected 
in the majestic greatness of His aspect and de- 
meanour. — But now may we not say more than 
this ? May not triumph, as well as confidence, be 
discerned in Him ? As the representative of those 
who are advancing, each one in his appointed 
place, amidst the hosts of God, can we not discern 
in Him an assurance that the tendency of all 
things, in their onward progress, is towards the 
victorious fulfilment of the end for which, as we 
saw, all have been created ? 

In thinking of the manner in which this end is 
being wrought out, we have hitherto regarded the 
Divine Order as fixed and stationary. But when 
we remember the vitality which pervades it, and 
consider its manifold relationships, we shall see 
thatj besides working out eventful histories in 
each community, consequences must result that 
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will necessarily connect these communities to- 
gether, JiAd implicate with one anotb,er the 
forttae of their occupants. It has been justly 
remarked that “the visible extent of creation 
through space may be regarded, by a rule of 
, symmetry which comports with our notions of the 
Divine perfections — as a token of the vast varieties 
of being now actually existing, as well as of an 
analogous range in the changes and revolutions, 
the transitions and fortunes, that constitute the 
history of the entire system.” ' Indeed, we 
cannot question that, from the period of its origin, 
the moraluniverse has been developed in close 
analogy with the material! Neither has been 
marked by dull, monotonous repose : in both, the 
movements and changes have been far-reachteg 
and immeasurable. Now do we not see that this 
also was in His view ; and that He beheld this 
universal progress so going forward, that good vrill 
surely prevail, if not in the extinction of evil, yet 
in its final and absolute subjection, though the 
triumph may be long delayed. 

This conclusion may be drawn from His refusal 
to adopt the self-willed and arbitrary methods 
which Satan suggested; and again, from the. 
lofty attitude maintained by Him throughout His 
temptation, which impresses the most cursory 
reader of the narrative, and which was mani- 
* Thytieal Theory of Another Life, cliap. 19. 
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Tested so graadly at its c1qi 9%^ Indeed, no feature 
of the occasion comes out inore plainly than this 
does ; and, a^ in other instances, if emphasized 
by those previous habits ©f which the memorials 
are stamped upon His look ah^ bearing, and Which 
were continued and confirmed in all His habits 
afterwards. 

If once more we look at that which can be 
ascertained with certain^ respecting His life in 
Nazareth, we shall see that it was all in keeping 
with His “ Get thee behfnd Me , Satan. It is 
written, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 
For, as we have already intimated, it is certain that 
through that period, as well as afterwards. He 
had often to reply, ‘ I do not yet hear a Divine 
call,’ when strong claims for help and service, 
urgent appeals for the succour, which, it was well 
known. He could supply — were then addressed to 
Him. How often was He besought to join in 
indignant protests against the wickedness of men 
Who were holding high places in the land ! What 
cries from the wretched and the wronged, what 
importunate appeals for help from the sufferers 
under the public evils of that place and hour, did 

’ One’s impression of His demeanour in the Temptation is 
suggested by the narrative itself, and by the details of His after- 
ministry. Besides, it is clear that He had now a distinct con- 
sciousness, conveyed to Him by the Voice from Heaven at His 
Bapti|m, that the Divine dwelt with the human nature in His 
Person. Henceforth He claimed to be Son of God, as well as 
Son of Man. — Cp. Note A. in Appendix. 


K 
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He continually hear!® Those voices must have 
often tried Him severely vvith the very same 
temptation as that which He felt when He heard 
His Adversary say, ‘ Cast Thyself down amongst 
those multitudes ! Help them by fulfilling their 
expectations of the Messiah who has promised to 
“come suddenly into His Temple,” for their 
relief and their deliverance.’ * ‘ Nay,* He always 

answered, ‘ Nay, my friends. Mine hour is not yet 
come I I must observe the conditions of My 
appointed place and path, and they do not call Me 
to these enterprises. Let your impatience there- 
fore be controlled ! ’ 

Thus He would speak to them. And then in 
the confident though often saddened expression 
with which they saw Him look into surrounding 
regions, and on into the future, it was as if He 
had further said, ‘ Besides, the Divine Kingdom of 
which you are speaking as if in this province it 
were shaken, has evolutions yet to come, new, and 
it may be, inconceivable, developments, which will 
surely provide for these disturbing contingencies 
by which you are often so alarmed. They were- 
comprehended in God’s purposes when it was 

• Milton (Paradise Brained, book iii.) well represents the 
urgency of the claims made, upon Him by His kindred, and 
which were again repeated by the Tempter, as if he had said, 
“ If kingdom move Thee not. Let move Thee zeal, and duty ; 
zeal and duty are not slow. . ..Zeal of Thy father’s houses Duty 
to free Thy country from her h6l.then servitude.” 

* See supra, p. 87. 
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establislied. * .Safely and unaniiously, therefore, 
may they be left in the hands of Him Who sitteth 
on the throne. For this reason, too, avoid 
self-chosen ends. " Rest in the Lord. Wait 
patiently for Him, Do not fret yourselves 
because of these men who are prospering in their 
way, who are bringing wicked dipvices to pass.” 
The day of their defeat and of your* triumphant 
exultation wiU surely come.’ * 

So we may imagine Him speakipg, when we 
remember the sad and y^ untroubled earnestness, 
the solemn, peaceful confidence which all thought- 
ful men have ever recognized in that countenance 
on which we are now looking.® Was it not as 
though, in the far-off future. He saw prospects 
which could not be made intelligible to any of 
those with whom He was communing? This 
impression is illustrated by our knowledge that, 
in time to come, great changes in the physical 
universe will occur, similar to those which have 

, ® This calmness, along with the energy of Christ’s de- 
meanour — for if “ unhasting ” in the spirit of trust (“ He that 
believeth shall not make haste”), He was also ever ‘^unresting;” 
and His serenity, combined with the deepest sympathy, for 
“surely it was not insensibility to the ills and pains, the 
witnessing of which moves me to pity and disturbs my peace, 
whence springs the serenity of that brow and the governed 
cairn of that countenance,” (ReBtoration of Belief p. 358) — 
appear impressively in every page of the Gospel History. Cp. 
Uhlmann, On the Sinlesmess qf Jems, chap. iv. ; and Row’s, 
Jesus of the Evangelists, pp. 18. 227. 

® See supra, pp. G7, 129. 
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already happened, though probably of far vaster 
magnitude. It has been said by one well qualified 
to speak upon the subject, This vast universe 
will visit other regions of the infinitude of space. 
New, and, it may be, inconceivable circumstances 
will then have intervened; new forces, and new 
combinations of forces existing, will have been in- 
troduced. Both the rate and the line of our earth’s 
stately progress will be changed.”^ And, besides, 
may we not further ask, ‘ Can the materialism 
amidst which we are living, created, dependent. 


’ Prof. Pritchard, Hulsean Lectures^ pp. 7, 8. “To us 
men, measuring as we must measure by our earthly cycles, 
and by our tiny units of space — this stately march of the 
solar universe seems Uniform in its rate, and definite in^the 
point towards which it tends. Put surely this uniformity of 
rate and this straight definite line of progress are only apparent, 
and arise solely from the incalculable sweep of the cosmical 
curve in which the universe moves, and from mere terrestrial 
time, as yet too brief to observe a deflection. Wait with the 
patience of God, and this vast universe will have visited other 
regions of the infinitude of space ; new, and it may be incon- 
ceivable circumstances will have intervened ; new combinations 
of other forces will have been introduced ; and the rate and the 
line of the stately progress will all be changed. And as it is 
impossible to indicate at what point of its cosmical orbit this 
Universe may enter into new circumstances and be subject 
to new forces, thus giving rise to hitherto unknown resultants — 
to Miracles, if you please to assign to them that name — so it 
seems illogical to say that the occurrence of such results during 
any particular era of the world’s existence is inconceivable. So 
this earth and all that is on it and surrounds it, this nature, as 
we call it, is after all changeful in its constancy, and various 
in its uniformity.*’ Ihid . — See also Note AC in Appendix. 
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and bounded, as it is, be destined to perpetuity? 
Does not the very notion of it as a subordinate 
agency, imply that it will come to an end, and 
that it will, in due course, be succeeded by some 
other which shall in like manner be appointed for 
the accomplishment of God’s final and supreme 
design ?’ * ? 

We thus get some help in interpreting that calm, 
though sad, assurance which we discern in Him, 
and in explaining the confident and peaceful, 
though sorrowful, gaze with which He looked 
through the overshadowed paths He had to 
traverse, and on into the distant future. Nor should 
we forget the emphasis with which He expressed 
the same confidence when He joined in the 
worship of the synagogue and temple. For there 
He must often have spoken thus: “ Thy throne is 
established of old ! Thou art from everlasting ! 
The floods have lifted up their voice ; the floods 
lift up their waves. The Lord on high is mightier 
than the noise of many waters, yea, than the 
mighty waves of the sea. God is in the midst of 
the holy place of the tabernacle of the Most High, 
therefore she shall not be moved. He will help 
her, and that right early. ... - Lift up your eyes 
to the heavens, and look upon the earth beneath. 
For the heavens shall vanish away like smoke, 
and the earth shall wax old like a garment, and 
they that dwell therein shall die in like manner. 

* Appendix, Note AC. 
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But My salvation shall be for ever, and My 
righteousness shall not be abolished.” ® 

Thus He declared that high victorious trust 
■which may always be discerned even amidst the 
heaviest sorrows by which He was oppressed. 
And it has been shared by every valiant worker 
;n His service. St. Paul expressed it as his own 
when he said, “I know in whom I have believed.” 
It was constantly uttered forth by Luther, too, in 
his “ God is our refuge and strength. Therefore 
will we not fear, though the earth be removed, and 
the mountains cast in the midst of the sea ! ” Yea, 
every one who, in living fellowship with Him, has 
beheld, as these men did, the “ truth as it is in 
Jesus,” the “ glory of God manifested in His Per- 
son,” has shared this confidence, in noble contrast 
with the fretful restlessness of others who speak 
as if they were the defenders, and not simply the 
servants, of God’s kingdom. And they have seen 
too that its coming and supremacy are only de- 
layed until the conditions of its triumph have 
been fulfilled, in the pursuit of its true ends, and 
the functional service of its members, each one in 
the measure of his resources and capacity.* 

" Isaiah li. (!. So again, “ Of old hast Thou laid the founda- 
tion of the earth ; and the heavens are the work of Thy hands. 
They shall perish, but Thou shalt endure ; yea, all of them shall 
wax old like a garment ; as a vesture shalt Thou change them, 
and they shall be changed. But Thoju art the same, and* Thy 
years shall have no end.”— I^salm oii 25—27. Cp. 2 Peter iii. 

* See Appendix, Note AD. 
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These un^ldings of th» Truth are forcibly 
urged on our attention by His conflict with 
that rebellious spirit, who* is the. chief amongst 
those by whom the Divine Order has been blas- 
phemously and malignantly, altjiough hopelessly, 
assailed. And we know too how the same pros- 
pects were brought out in His discourses respecting 
tliose later days when “ The Son of Man shall come 
in His glorious majesty,” and how also thdy were 
still later seen in His triumphant Eesurrection. 

Nevertheless, in the hipest manifestations of His 
confidence, an expression of sorrow mingles : sad- 
ness is blended with His exultation.® He showed, 
indeed, that so far from the Divine Order being 
impafred by the rebellious spirits who are living in 
the midst of it, it is rather brought out into clearer 
and fuller manifestation by their means. The pur- 
poses of God become more impressive in our view, 
as the history of creature-opposition to them has 
been lengthened, and as the admonitions flowing 
from that history have been confirmed. Yes, all 
{he conceptions which God’s creation was meant 

* ** He sighed deeply in His spirit “ He looked upon them 

with grieving anger “ He was troubled “ He wept — all 
these statements illustrate the prediction respecting Him, that 
He was a “Man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief” There 
is no record that He ever smiled And only once it is said that 
“He rejoiced in spirit.” What we may reverently call a 
solemn melancholy was always seen upon the countenance of the 
Son of Man, which awakens awe, but never, let it be observed, 
compassion, in every one who looks on Him. 
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to embody, the order which it was set up to 
realize — ^will be fulfilled. But then, meanwhile, 
innumerable spirits are seen to pass away into 
the “ outer darkness,” and in what appears to be a 
hopeless separation. For we who are familiar 
with the inflexible severity of the Divine constitu- 
tion of the universe, can only regard it as too 
credible that an eternal impossibility may prevent 
their restoration at any future period. And do 
we not here see the reason of His sadness ? Does 
not this explain why He sighed and groaned, and 
even wept, at the very time when the most 
glorious prospects were unfolded. — Yet still, ‘ Is it 
certain, hope sometimes asks, that we should speak 
as if their restoration were impossible ? And if 
indeed such an impossibility does not exist ; if, in 
the resources of infinite love and wisdom, there 
are any agencies which can provide for the deli- 
verance of the apostates from their sad, and dark, 
and otherwise continually darkening condition — 
then, can we question that those agencies will be 
employed.’ He gives us indeed Httle if any ground 
for such a hope. And it is probable that no 
form of human speech could make such agencies 
intelligible, or explain the method in which they 
will take effect.’ If they exist at all, they are 

• Here, indeed, a dimly glimmering and faint hope is 
suggested on behalf of the unhappy, subjects of our contem- 
plation. And yet, when we consider how, even should that 
hope be realized, their perfect fruition of existence must be 
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hidden in those depths which human thought 
cannot explore, and therefore we need not wonder 
that utter silence has been maintained respecting 
them. For absolute, and it is an awful, silence is 
maintained upon this subject bj Him who is The 
Truth. Full and rich as the information is which 
we obtain from Him concerning ft he objects and 
movements which are bound edbj the darkness out- 
side our sphere — on all the mysteries that lie within 
that darkness, His countenance is blank, His lips 
are sealed. And therefdi^ He says nothing about 
the possibilities of the restoration of those who are 
called the lost.*’ Does He, then, minister no 
relief under the dreadful influences which the pros- 
pects before them cast upon our spirits? Yes, He 
does. And it is such that, so long as we hold fast 
the conclusions we have reached concerning Him, 
and continue to exercise the loving trust, on 
which He has shown He has such claims — so long, 

retarded by their wrongly-chosen course, and how, at whatever 
distance afar off may be the period, when we regard them, it 
must cause them to be then occupying a position far inferior 
to that which they might have otherwise attained — we may, 
even with this prospect of what may be spoken of as Universal 
Eedemption, perfectly concur in the statements which speak of 
transgressors as victims of “ Eternal loss.” Yes, of loss eternal, 
and irreparable too, as we must admit when we remember that, 
even in our most hopeful anticipation of their prospects, they 
will be separated for ages, if not for ever, from their best 
companions in this stage of their existence, not to speak of their 
long-delayed attainment of those heights of blessedness which 
are here immediately within their reach . — Divine Kingdom y 
^c,y p. 288. Cp. Greg’s Enigmas of LifSy p. 276. 
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that is, as in an exercise of faith we keep looking 
on that Divine Countenance, and still listen to 
that Voice, those awful mysteries have no longer 
any power to agitate us, as once they may have 
done.* 

For although He is silent concerning them, yet, 
plainly, it was not through an unconsciousness of 
their mysteriousness, as it was not by indifference, 
either, that His silence was occasioned. He too, is 
looking into that darkness. He is looking into 
it, farther and more widely than we can look, and 
with the future, as well as the past and present — 
open to His gaze. All, and far more, than we 
see, of these mysteries which trouble us, are seen 
by Him. And not His words only. His sighs. 
His tears, assure us that He is not indifferent to 
the anguish which He looks upon, while still He 
calmly, if sorrowfully, affirms that “ All is well.” 
Why, then, may not His serenity be shared in by 
ourselves ? In the words of one of the wisest 
thinkers of our age, we may say, “ It is certain 
that He who knows, and has in His view, all that 

* Psalms xxxvi. 6 ; Ixxvii. 19 ; xcvii. 2. Comp. Job passim. 
Isa. xl., Jer. xii., Ezek. xviii. With these, many other passages 
will occur to every attentive reader of the Old Testament, in 
which the mysterious aspects of the Divine government, the 
speculative perplexities that have burdened the thoughtful in 
all ages, are expressed with an emphasis and power unmatched 
in any other writings. And it is certain that, in the temple 
and synagogue worship, and in His Qomments on the “ Psalms 
and Prophets,” these passages must have often been upon 
Christ’s lips. 
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I see and know, and far more, and whose 
emotions of pity are like my own — save that they 
are deeper and more constant — has, also, in His 
view, such facts, or such prospects, as are more 
than sufficient for the double purpose, first, of 
securing an habitual composure and tranquillity, 
and then, for holding entire an unshaken loyalty 

towards God So that if now the question 

be put, whether my Christian Belief enables me 
to rid myself of that burden of far-reaching care 
and trouble which I shar^ with the thoughtful of 
all ages — my reply is this, ‘ In truth I have not 
found the means of ridding myself of this burden; 
but, in the Gospels, I have found Him in com- 
munion with whom I am learning how to bear it ; 
and thus I hope to bear it to the end, still retain- 
ing my trust in God as supremely Good and Wise 
—a Just God and a Saviour.’ 

We have now completed, as far as narrow limits 
will admit, that survey of the Truth as it is in 
Jesus,” as it is embodied in Him and revealed, 
with which I desired to engage your attention in 
these lectures. Many aspects of it — phases of 
the “ glory of God as it is seen in the Person of 
Christ” — have come before us. And now, as the 
best means for recapitulating the subjects with 
which we have been engaged, and for other 
purposes besides, it may be well to see how these 

® Bestoration of Belief ^ p. 358, 
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■views are brought out, and vividly pictured forth 
by means of the most impressive symbols, in that 
unveiling of the Divine Order which was beheld 
by the beloved Apostle. 

There, in “ the Eevelation of Jesus Christ sent 
and signified by His servant John,”® we see the 
constitution of the universe, its laws and its rela- 
tionships, just as we have beheld them manifestly 
reflected in the Perfect Man on Whom we have been 
looking. They are pictorially represented in the 
beloved Apostle’s account of that “ which was, and 
is, and shall be hereafter.” ^ Upon a throne central 
in the Universe, we see Him through Whom it was 
called into existence, manifested to His creatures 
in that Person of the Godhead Who was conjpined 
with that perfect humanity on which we have 
been dwelling. All through the eventful move- 
ments, the labours, the turmoil, the conflicts, which 
the Apostle looked upon, the presence of The Son 
of Man overseeing and overruling all, may be dis- 
cerned. When the Apostle turned (he says) to “see 
the voice which spake to him,” he beheld the seven 
golden candlesticks, and in the midst of them one 
hke unto the Son of Man. * Thus his vision 

® Appendix, Note AE. 

^ The constancy of the vision through all time is again 
expressed in the statement that it proceeds from Him “ who is, 
and was, and is to come,’* and in the description of Himself as 
the “ Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending.”® 

® With respect to the symbolism by which the Son of Man 
is represented (Rev. i* 13 — 16), Archbishop Trench {Com- 
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opens. And the same Presence abides, 0<^tral 
and Supreme, all through those mighty am far- 
reaching movements which were afterwards de- 
scribed by him. From the Eternal Voice and 
Word, came the messages to the seven Churches. 
The book, sealed with seven seals, was in His right 
hand as He sat upon the throne ; and Ho appeared 
as the Lord of all those movements and multitudes, 
symbolized so impressively by the Apostle — which 
appeared when the seals were opened. While, at 
the last, in the farthest prospect which this 
wondrous Unveiling has disclosed, He is beheld 
passing from the judgment-seat before which 
earth and all its interests have fled away — passing 
thence into the light of the heavenly city, and 
the blessedness which prevails therein. 

In fact, at every crisis, through every move- 
ment described to us in this vision, He is 
present, ordering, overruling, all. And all the 


Mentary an the Spistles to the Seven Churches) remarks that 
compared with corresponding representations among the 
Greeks, the Hebrew symbolism requires to set forth, truly 
‘and fully, the religious idea of which it is intended to be the 
vehicle. How it could appear when it clothed itself in an out- 
ward form and shape, whether it would find favour and allow- 
ance at the bar of taste, as satisfying the conditions of beauty, 
this was quite a secondary consideration; indeed it may be 
confidently afiirmed not to have been a consideration at all ; 
for, indeed, with the one exception of the Cherubim, there was 
no intention that it should embody itself there, but rather that 
it should remain ever and only a purely mental conception, 
the unembodied sign of an idea.” 
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multitudes by which He is surrounded, are ever 
looking and moving towards Him, that so with 
Him, they might share in that Blessedness of God 
which He so plainly showed was the great end for 
which they were created.® In countless varieties 
they are manifest in the vision, as we might 
expect when we remember the manifold develop- 
ments of life which we beheld reflected in that 
embodied revelation we have looked on. How 
unlike are the elders to the four living ones, and 
both to the seven ever-burning spirits, and all 
these to the hundred and forty-four thousand, 
and to the angelic armies' which go forth, under 
their Divine chieftain, conquering and still to con- 
quer. Yet amidst this variety, how perfect m the 
unity of aim and purpose on which all are seen to be 
intent, and by which they are inspired. All those 
spirits are evidently moved by one impulse carry- 
ing them to the Centre of their being. "With one 
pulsation of love and loyalty to God, those mighty 
hearts are beating; and, though in different voices, 
it is one anthem which they sing before the thron6.* 

’ See Lecture II. This fulfilment of the end of existence,' 
this attainment of the highest good, is expressed in the words, 
“And I, John, saw the holy city, the new Jerusalem, coming 
down from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for 
her husband. And 1 heard" a great voice out of heaven saying. 
Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and He will dwell 
with them, and they shall be His people, and God Himself shall 
be with them, and be their God.” , , 

’ “ I heard the voice of many angels round about the throne 
and the beasts and the elders ; and the number of them was 
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This indeed is one of the chief distinctions of 
the Apostle’s vision, that it distinctly manifests 
the closely linked connexions of the im- 
mortal races with each other. There, in the 
celestial world which St. John depicted, we see 
those connexions perfectly developed. In the 
mutual dependence of one member on another, in 
the wiUing subordination of the lowlier to the 
more exalted according to the place appointed for 
each one — we see the very perfection of those social 
bonds which “ The Trutlf^s it is in Jesus ” repre- 
sents as one of the means of spiritual advance- 
meni.^* The rank of the four and twenty elders, 
and their orderly places round about the Throne; 
the positions of the four living ones; their special 
offices according to their several distinctions ; then 
the order of the hosts of the redeemed, in their 
ever-widening circles round the same centre — all 
agree with those notices of the celestial city at 
the close of the Apostolic vision, where we are 
told “ it lieth four square,” and has its appointed 
guardians at each of its twelve gates — ^in repre- 

ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands ; 
saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to 
receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, 
and glory, and blessing. And every creature which is in heaven, 
and on the earth, and under the earth, and such as are in the 
sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying. Blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and power, he unto Him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.” 

’ See Lecture II. 
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senting this spiritual order, and the life which is 
ever moving and active in the midst of it, as dis- 
tinguished by its perfect regularity, its harmonious 
conformity to law. Moreover that entire sub- 
servience of the material creation, the absolute 
subjection of “things” to “powers,” which the 
Son of Man made known as another of the means 
of immortal progress, is plainly depicted in the 
Apostle’s Revelation. Most impressively is it 
even forced on our attention by the symbols which 
show how the laws of the material creation are 
applied, its substances used and moulded, by the 
will of those of whom it was meant to be the 
mere vehicles and instruments.’ 

Then again the widely spreading movem^ts of 
the Apocalyptic Vision are implicated with our life 
and movements upon earth, and are working with 
those going forward here, for the welfare of all 

* ‘‘ In order to fulfil what must be looked upon as the final 
intent of all existence, two things manifestly are wanted, and 
one as truly as th other ; viz. Nature and the Supernatural, an 
invariable, scientific order, and a pliant submission of that order 
to the sovereignty and uses of wills, human and divine, without 
any infringement of its constancy. For, if nature were to be 
violated and tossted about by capricious overtuniings of her 
laws, there would be an end of all confidence, and exact intel- 
ligence. And if it could not be used, or set in new conjunctions, 
by God and His children, it would be a wall, a catacomb, and 
nothing more. And yet this latter is the world of scientific 
naturalism — a world that might well enough answer for the 
housing of manikins, but not for the exercise of living men/*— 
Dr. BushnelPs Nature md the Supernatural, 
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who are holding their places in the Order which 
is centred round the Throne. That vast and 
wondrous Revelation upon which St. John^ like 
the Seers before him, was privileged to look — was 
not beheld as if it opened out in a gorgeous 
spectacle far away from and above him ; but he saw 
it in closest connexion, involved and blended, with 
the circumstances amidst which ho was’ then living. 
Mandates from the Throne, issued by the Son of 
Man, and messengers bearing them, were contin- 
ually carrying forward a^ discharging a “ voca- 
tion and ministry ” which was concerned with the 
advancement of the Divine Kingdom upon earth. 
The four “living creatures” whom the Apostle 
saw, were described by Ezekiel as “ going straight 
onward, running and returning,” upon commis- 
sions which were discharged amidst the nations and 
fainilies of men .■* The prophet also tells us that the 

* In the writings of the prophets, and especially of Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, and Zechariah, as well as in earlier portions of 
t he Old Testament (e. g. Gen, xxviii., Exod. xxiv., 1 Kings xxii.), 
we find the main features of the Apocalyptic imagery. That is 
to say, the Revealing Word who disclosed these visions to the 
‘Apostle, and the Inspiring Spirit who moved him to record them 
(Archdeacon Lee On Inspiration^ p. 30), have always employed 
the same instruments in conveying their disclosures. This 
continuity of purpose, which is recognized by the assailants of 
the canonicity of the Book in their charges against it of 
Hebraizing, &c., is brought out still more clearly by St. John’s 
use of the very words and turns of phrase that had been used 
by the ^arlier seers (see Bishop Wordsworth On the Apocalypse^ 
pp. 189, 276, 472), and it strikingly marks the fitness of his 
revelations for their purpose, ® 
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“ high and dreadful wheels ” in which “ the spirit 
of the living creatures ” was, and which symbolized 
the widest intelligence, as well as power that is 
irresistible — ^for it is said they were “ full of eyes 
within and without ” — took their circuits amidst 
the very movements in which the seer and his 
fellow-exiles, as afterwards the Apostle and his 
companions, were at that time busied. And it was 
from the midst of the ineffable glory, in utter- 
ances spoken by Him Who sitteth above all, that 
the prophets received their commissions ; that the 
messages were delivered to the seven churches ; 
and that their instructions were conveyed to the 
“ strong angels ” who are exercising their minis- 
tries of guardianship, or of retribution upon 
earth.® 

Thus it was, and in the same vision which the 
ancient seers looked upon, that St. John saw our 
world entering into the vast and glorious symmetry 
of the Divine Kingdom, and heard the far- resounding 

* See Lecture III. “ And I saw another angel ascending 
from the east, having the seal of the living God : and he cried 
with a loud voice to the four angels, to whom it was given to* 
hurt the earth and the sea, saying, Hurt not the earth, neither 
the sea, nor the trees, till we have sealed the servants of our 
God in their foreheads.” • , . “ And another angel came out from 
the altar, which had power over fire j and cried with a loud 
cry to him that had the sharp sickle, saying, Thrust in thy 
sharp sickle, and gather the clusters of the vine of the earth, 
for her grapes are fully ripe* , And the angel thrust in his 
sickle into the earth, and gathered the vine of the earth, and* 
cast it into the great winepress of the wrath of God.” 
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harmonies of that kingdom, chiming in with 
those which fall on mortal ears, ^nd then those 
powers of mischief and misrule, which would spoil 
its symmetry, and by which its harmonies 
are troubled, were pictured before him, moving 
around the Divine Order, and within it, too, in all 
their fell activity, but moving everywhere under 
the control of that irresistible and benignant Will 
by which all things are ruled. Tbe Apostle saw 
the armies of heaven led by their Divin.o Chieftain, 
ever going forth, “ conquering and to conquer,” 
throughout those regions of darkness and con- 
fusion.® In tlitir irresistibly victorious advance, 
he beheld them warring against every agency of 
wrong and falsehood, by which the celestial har- 
monies are marred, and heaven’s blessedness per- 
turbed. They “ cast the beast,” and with him 
“ the false prophet that wrought deceitful wonders” 
in his service, “ into the abyss ; ” and they laid an 
arrest on the “ old serpent ” by whom those evil 
beings were inspired, and bound him in the same 
ignominious captivity. Thus were the overthrow 
and defeat, and the final subjection, of aU the 

® “ And I saw heaven opened, and behold, a white horse ; and 
He that sat upon him was called Faithful and True, and in 

righteousness He doth judge and make war And out of 

His mouth goeth a sharp sword, and with it He should smite 
the nations : and He shall rule them with a rod of iron : and He 
treadeth the winepress of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty 
God/ And He hath on His vestute and on His thigh a name 
written, King of Kings, and Lord of Lord[^,’* 

L 2 
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causes of human suffering and humiliation repre- 
sented to the Apostle ; and by him they were set 
forward for man’s encouragement amidst the toils 
which often look so hopeless, and the efforts that 
are apparently frustrated. And then, finally, he 
listened to, and with lofty exultation he re-echoed, 
the proclamations of victory as they came to him 
from afar, when he at length beheld the King- 
dom of Heaven fully come; the celestial city 
descending from heaven upon earth, and appear- 
ing in its finished completeness amidst the con- 
fusions of man’s affairs, the mystical number of 
its occupants having been made up according to 
the Eternal purposes of God.^ 

Yes, all that we have seen embodied and hence 
declared, in Him Who is “The Truth,” is also beheld 
in this “Hevelation of Jesus Christ.” * The Divine 
Order as “ it was, and is, and is to come,” is sym- 
bolically written in the Apostle’s vision, just as it 
was openly seen in His habits and demeanour. And 
in some measure it has been manifested to every 
saint of God, as well as to those whom He has gifted* 
with special insight into the constitution of Hia 
Kingdom. The wisest and loftiest amongst them 

’ “ And I looked, and, lo, a Lamb stood on the mount Sion, 
and with Him an hundred -forty and four thousand, haring His 
Father’s name written in their foreheads. .... And the city 
lieth four-square, and the length is as large as the breadth : and 
he measured the city with the reed, twelve thousand furlongs. 
The length and the breadth and the height of it are equal.” 

‘ Appendix, Note AF. 
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have joined with the simplest and most humble, 
in testifying, with Varying degrees of meaning 
according to the measure of their various capa- 
cities — in so testifying that Jesus is the world’s 
Life and Light, that all phases of truth may be dis- 
cerned in Him, and that with all of them He is 
identified. All things are gathered up in the Son 
of Man. And the recognition of this fact in its 
amplest significance should now be earnestly com- 
mended to the Church-' It is necessary for the 
invigoration of its weakness, for the harmonizing of 
its distracting strife, for the healing of its enfeebling 
corruptions. Thus let us think of Him, and set Him 
forth in His greatest, strongest, loftiest, and most 
majestic attributes; and not in one department 
only of His work, or in one period only of His min- 
istry, or in only one aspect of His excellent great- 
ness, but in ail of them, for “ He is all, and in all.”® 
Our conviction of this truth, aud our living con- 


• Col. iii. 11 ; and ii. 9. Professor Lightfoot, in his Commen- 
tary on the latter passage, thus expounds it : “ In Christ dwells 
the whole pleroma, the entire fulness of the Godhead ; whereas 
they (the false teachers) represent it to you as dispersed among 
several spiritual agencies. Christ is the one fountain-head of all 
spiritual life, whereas they teach you to seek it in communion 

with inferior creatures An absolute and unique 

position is claimed for Him, because in Him resides * all the' 
pleroma,* i, e. the full complement, the aggregate oi the Divine 
attributes, virtues, energies. This is another way of expressing 
the fact that He is the Logos, for the Logos is the synthesis of all 
the various revelations, in and by which God manifests Himself, 
whether in the kingdom of nature, or in the kingdom of grace.” 
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sciousneas of its reality, is continually heightening, 
and we see it in increasingly momentous relation 
with all parts of our existence. And now, in 
conclusion, I would ask. Does it not throw an 
interpreting and also an assuring light upon the 
agencies through which we have ascertained it ? 
We have made our way securely to this great 
Reality from facts that are evidently before us in 
this place and hour. Nothing more has been 
assumed except the existence of the Church as an 
ancient society, which has claims on our deference, 
and the general historical veracity of the four 
gospels, as the voucher of those claims, and their 
interpreter.* Through this Society, and this Book, 
we have seen the very Truth of Life, as it? was 
embodied and expressed in the “ reasonable soul 
and human flesh ” of ONE, before whom we find 
ourselves compelled to bow most humbly in our 
loftiest moods. Light has increased as we have 
looked on His disclosures. It has brightened 
around us at each step as we advanced. Every 
fresh principle and object as it oatoe into view, has 

' We take up the Life of Christ in the j^ospels in a very 
different mood from that in which we might iexatnine any other 
volume floating about loosely in the world, under whatever chance 
guardianship might happen to take charge of it. This has not 
so come into our hands. It has been presented to us .as the 
declaration and the charter of a Society : it has a connected line 
of sponsors and guardians ; and all the credit which beloifgs to 
them must be admitted and borne in mind, as a reason for 
our heedful attention to its statements. 
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been unfolded in the harmony which betokens 
truth, and in accordance with the expectations that 
had been previously awakened. In the backward 
light which each stage of our progress casts on the 
preceding, and in the nature of each successive 
vision, we have found an evidence of reality, over 
and above the direct vouchers by which they 
wore guaranteed.^ And I ask, Is it not in that 
light, which flows out on all sides from Jesus of 
Nazareth, that we see ^hat is the Church’s true 
character, and why we must receive the Bible as 
inspired? We may well ask. Can mere human 
agencies have furnished us with these perceptions? 
And especially may we emphasize this question 
when we remember that the sacred writers simply 
present themselves as witnesses to facts ; and that, 
beyond the intrinsic evidence of what they have 
recorded. He on whom we have been looking. 
Himself puts His authenticating seal and sanction 
on their claims to Divine Authority. 

Thus our convictions respecting the Church and 
the Bible grow and strengthen.® Does not 
this fact suggest the method in which those con- 

® lieasom of Faith^ p. 46 — 48. 

* “ Light increases where love and trust are in constant 
exercise. ‘ He that loveth, knoweth ’ God ; and only through 
love, and the trustful obedience which love inspires, can He be 
known, as He has been revealed. That affectionate loyalty on 
which you must acknowledge He has such claims, and the 
patient trust He may demand from you, is, as you see, necessary 
for the effective removal of your perplexities. Yes ; and more, 
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victioiis Btould be commended to mankind, since 
this deep reverence is, and can only be, rendered 
to those Divine Organs in the light of the know- 
ledge which is conveyed by them? In other words, 
in order that this knowledge may be obtained, must 
we not at first be content to use these agencies in 
a lower than their true character, and simply as 
witnesses for which attention may be claimed ? 
Then afterwards, after men have gone by their 
means into the presence of Jesus Christ, and rea- 
lized their place in the supernatural world of which 
He is the Head, we may expect them to see clearly 
the glories of our Divine Fellowship, and rightly 
understand the Volume which it puts into our 
hands. ,» 

I think the experience of every Christian man 
will enable him to perceive and enter into the 
importance of this principle.^ Nevertheless, 
obvious as its truth and its importance are, it has 
certainly not been kept in view by many of our 
teachers ; and, in this fact, we perceive one of 
the main causes of prevailing unbelief. The 
inconsiderate, we might almost say the idolatrous, 

than this is needful. I have' reminded you of the agency of 
the Spirit in His Church. His enlighteumgi strengthening 
help must also be sought by us — ^and if earnestly sought it will 
be surely found — in order that our eyes may be opened to look 
on the prospects that are around us, and that we may be 
strengthened in going along the narrow upward way which 
* leadeth unto life.’ ” — Ihid. p. 204 . 

* Appendix, Note AG. 
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language which is used by many Christian men 
about the.Church and the Bible, has had the effect 
of obscuring Christ Himself, as well as His words 
and works, and of hiding from our brethren’s view 
the glories of His kingdom. Instead of putting 
forward these Instruments, first of all, in their 
simply instrumental character, many demand, at 
the very outset, that homage for them which can- 
not be duly rendered till many of their purposes 
are served ; till they h^c, in fact, placed a man 
above themselves, and brought him into living 
intercourse with those supernatural realities about 
which they were given to furnish information. 
Thence, and only thence, from what we inay call 
a position of approximate belief, can he under- 
stand and appreciate these Eevealing Organs, just 
as he can only fully understand, and with perfect 
effectiveness employ, the instruments of scientific 
research after he has already fruitfully used them 
in actual investigation. What they have already 

made known, enables him to understand their 

• 

capabilities more clearly, as well as their defects 
and incapacities, and so guides him in employing 
them more usefully. It is thus also in respect of 
the instruments of revelation.® We must trust- 

‘ This principle was expounded by St. Augustine in his 
memorable axiom, Crede ut intelligas. Intellectus enim merces 
est fidei.” So Pascal also declared the same truth, when he said 
“ As it is the purpose of God to be visible to those who search for 
Him with all their hearts, and concealed from those who are dis- 
posed to shun Him, He so orders His communications with man- 
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fully accept them from those who have claims 
upon our trust, before we can fully appreciate their 
information and their lessons. When men have 
got a firm position among supernatural realities, 
then, and not before — not until they have actually 
stood in the full light of the heavenly disclosures — 
will they see how justly we call the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament the Holy Bible, the 
very Utterance of God ; and how truly we say also 
of the Church that it is His Dwelling-place on 
earth, and that for us it is none other than the 
Gate of heaven. 

In this, as in all other matters, we must be- 
lieve, with a reasonable faith, in order that we 
may understand, and with fuller understand- 
ing, such faith is recompensed. And one of the 
first steps is an acknowledgment which may surely 
be demanded, of the claims of Jesus to men’s 
reverent attention, and then a recognition of the 
Truth as it is seen in Him.® Here is the introduc- 
tion to genuine belief ; the opening way to that posi- 
tion whence the supernatural may be discerned in 
its ever heightening and enlarging gloriousness. 

kind that the signs of them are plain to thoM who seek Him, 
and obscure to those who do not seek Him.** 

® Was not this truth expressed in onr Lord’s words to 
Nathaniel when He said, “ Because I said unto thee^ I saw 
thee under the fig-tree, believest thou ? Thou shalt see greater 
things than these. And He said unto him, Hereafter y© shall 
see heaven open, and the angels of God ascending and descend- 
ing upon the Son of man.” 
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Through the “ reasonable soul and human flesh ” 
of the perfect Man, the higher nature will be 
discerned; we shall see that He is as tnily 
“ equal to the Father as touching His Godhead ” 
as He is “inferior to the Father as touching His 
manhood.” So we livingly possess ourselves of the 
great central Verity which is indeed “ necessary to 
our salvation,” here and hereafter, from error, 
and from its disastrous consequence. And we 
“believe rightly,” who^e are, and whence we 
came, and why we are here, and whither we are 
going. 

In this path from doubt and unbelief, we find 
the true highway to the most illustrious victories 
of faith, and to its highest usefulness. Yea, we 
see here the condition on which it will achieve 
tlie world’s illumination. It is written, “God 
be merciful unto us, and bless us, and show us 
the light of His countenance ” — the great Light 
which shines from the Divine glory as it is seen 
ip the Person of the Eternal Son. And the more 
lovingly and thoughtfully, and the more obediently, 
His servants walk with Him, the more will that 
light of His countenance shine upon their souls. 
Then reflected from them, in fuller and richer 
brightness, through the spheres in which they live 
and wprk for Him, God’s “ way will at length be 
made known throughout the earth, and Ilia 
saving health among all nations.” 
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NOTE A. 

The question, * When was Christ’s ** reasonable soul ” first 
distinctly conscious of the indwelling with it of The Eternal 
Word’ — cannot be put aside with the answer that it trenches 
on a mystery with which we have no concern. But little 
consideration is needed to show that it is of the greatest and 
most practical importance. In fact, the power of Our Lord^s 
Human Life as a perfect embodiment of the Divine Will, 
depends upon the answer it may receive. For certainly, 
if, from the beginning, such a consciousness was present 
in His reasonable soul,^’ we can hardly wonder if men 
ask, ‘Was not His rather a fictitious than an actual human 
life Nor can it be denied that such a question is naturally 
suggested by much of the language which, in anxious 
jealousy for the truth of His Divine Nature, is used upon 
this subject, by writers of the highest repute and 
authority. 

Thus, e.g., Dr. Liddon says that “ Christ’s Manhood is 
not unreal because it is impersonal ; because in Him the 
place of any created individuality at the root of thought 
and feeling and will, is supplied by the Person of the 
Eternal Word, who has wrapped around His Being a 
created nature, through which, in its unmutilated perfec- 
tion, 9e acts upon humankind.” So again, Dr. Newman 
writes : “ He came into the world, not in the clouds of 
heaven, but bom into it, born of a woman ; He, the Son 
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of Mary, and she (if it may be said,) the mother of God. 
Thus He came, selecting and setting apart for Himself the 
elements of body and soul ; then, uniting them to Himself 
from their first origin of existence, pervading them, hal- 
lowing them by His own Divinity, spiritualizing them, 
and filling them with light and purity, the while they 
continued to be human, and for a time mortal and exposed 
to infirmity. And, as they grew from day to day m their 
holy union, His Eternal Essence still was one with them, 
exalting them, acting in them, manifesting Itself through 
them, so that He was truly God and Man, One Person, — 
as we are soul and body, yet one man, so truly God and 
man are not two, but one Christ.’^ — Surely such language, 
if it conveys any distinct thought at all, impairs our 
belief in the perfect integrity of our Lord’s human 
flesh,” and ‘‘reasonable soul.” And indeed Dr. Newman 
seems conscious of this, for he adds : “ Such are the 
terms in which we are constrained to speak of our Lord 
and Saviour, by the craftiness of His enemies and oui^own 
infirmity ; and we entreat His leave to do so. We entreat 
His leave, not as if forgetting that a reverent silence is 
best on so sacred a subject ; but, when evil men and 
seducers abound on every side, and our own apprehensions 
of the truth are dull .... we may say ‘ Is there not a 
cause ’ ? ” 

Similar language occurs in Wilberforce’s valuable 
Treatise on the Incarnation. Does not the supposed neces- 
sity of using it, result ' from neglecting the expressiveness 
of the statement ; — “ In the Image of God,” i. e. after the 
Likeness of the Eternal Word, “ made He man ” P Was not 
the human nature of our Lord, miraculously conceived as it 
was in the Virgin’s womb,, just such an incarnation of the 
Divine Image as was seen in Adam, and indeed in all 
unfallen natures? We know that with all such* natures 
The Son dwells in that close fellowship which is described 
so expressively in the discourses recorded by St. John. 
And of this fellowship J esus of Nazareth was ever conscious. 
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Yes, but He was also in sucb an intimate union witb The 
Eternal Word, His human nature was so conjoined, thouf^h 
not ** confused,'^ with the Divine Substance, that, in a true 
and an expressive sense, the phrase may be permitted when 
it is said that, He wrapped around His Being a created 
nature/' Still the question recur^, MYas that created 
nature conscious of the environment before the Voice from 
heaven ,miracuIously attested it P ' Certainly, He never 
before that period spoke of Himself M the Son of God. 
And may not the stress of His last agony as uttered in the 
cry, '' Why hast Thou forsaken Me P " have been occa^ 
sioned by a momentary doubt in the reasonable soul " 
that, in this conviction oWiis Divine union, He might 
have been mistaken ? 

Very diffidently are these questions suggested by the 
writer, who is by no means unconscious of the reproaches 
to which they will expose him, from the adherents of a 
rigorous verbal orthodoxy. Nevertheless he encounters 
this liability unanxiously, in the belief that they may help 
to convey a more living sense of the sympathising brother- 
hood of the Redeemer — Cp. Son of Man, &c. Appendix, 
p. 257. 


NOTE B. 

This view of Christ as embodying in His Life, and thus 
reflecting and setting forth, the very truth of existence, so 
that He was 77 aXi^Oeta {d\i]0€ta opposed not to yfrevSo^, but 
to (TKtd, or viroSeLj/Ma) — is further affirmed in the declara- 
tions wherein He spoke of Himself as the true Light, the 
true Bread, the true Vine, d\7]6ip6<i in all such cases mean- 
ing that which perfectly fulfils its own idea, as compared 
with all partial realizations of the same. He is the 
recapitulation of all in heaven and earth,'^ says Bishop 
Andrewes, using a word which was often used in this sense 
by Irenmus, Dorner {Lehre vmi der Person Christi, E.T.) 
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gives several examples of tHs use in IrensBUS^ writings. 
** His course of thought,” says Dorner, is, that Christ 
came not only to bring man back to his former condition, 
but to set aside that which contradicts its idea : a work 
which He could not accomplish unless He recapitulated 
humanity in Himself. He not merely summed up in 
Himself the ' longa hominum expositio ' laden wjth sin, 
but also completed and set forth humanity in its purity. 
* Omnia recapitulans (Christus) recapitulatus est ; ’ sum- 
ming up all in Himself, Christ is set forth as the summed 
up unity. .... Humanity is brought to Christ as its 
and so to a realization of its ideal commence- 
ment.” — (Dorner, vol. i. p. 466. E.T.) This view also ap- 
pears in Origen^s account of The Logos, “ Who,” he says, 
^‘appropriated to Himself that intelligence which had always 
persevered in the original unity. ... In truth the sours 
original destination was to surrender itself wholly to^The 
Logos, and, by virtue of its communion with Him, to live 
wholly in the Divine element. Now that which ill" the 
case of other souls is found to be true only in the highest 
moments of the inner life — namely, that they pass wholly 
into union with the Divine Logos . , . was,” in the case 
of the ‘‘ reasonable soul ” of Christas human nature, “ a 
continuous and uninterrupted act, so that its entire life rose 
to the communion with the Logos. It became altogether^ 
deified.” — See Neander, Church History, 

These statements are well gathered up by Lange of 
Christy p. 84, E.T.), when he speaks of Him appearing 
with the power of eternity in the inidst of time, and as 
being thus the complete realization of #fery Divine Ideal. 

. . . When we view His humanity, and see how it is one 
with its ideal, illuminated by thfe thought of God, and 
thus a reflection of the whole world, He appears also as 
the great Symbol He is in this relation the pure image 
of God, and therefore the Light of the world ; thg key 
which unlocks the spiritual riches of heaven, iof mankind, 
and of nature, the Centre of all symbols.^’ Or, as another 
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writer has remarked, ** It is th# gr&nAmr of His character 
which constitutes the chief power of His ministry, not 
His miracles or teachings, apart .from His character. 
Miracles were useful at the time to arrest attention, and 
His doctrine is useful at all times as the highest revelation 
of truth possible in speech. But the greatest truth 6f the 
Gospel, notwithstanding, is Christ Himself a human 
body become the Organ of the Divine Nature, and reveaD 
ing, under the conditions of an earthly life, the glory 
of God 


NOTE C. 

OtJR researches into the history of thought are constantly 
remmding us that well-nigh every form of modem specu- 
lation has been anticipated by earlier thinkers (Prof. 
Archer Butler^s Ancient Philosophy y vol. ii. p. 365). 
Philosophy is ever returning upon its path ; and so, with 
one exception, the Atheistic theories of modem times 
Ore but the reproduction of those which had currency 
among the ancients. For only as a Theory can the Creed of 
Atheism be regarded. The absolute afiirmation, ^ There is 
no God,' is impossible, since, as John Foster has shown with 
irresistible cogency {Essaysy p, 45, Lond. 1841), one who is 
entitled to say this, claims for himself Divine Attributes. 
Of these theories, however, one is of modern origin, that \dz. 
which deifies humanity itself, so that its adherents say 
that their new gospel is, that the kingdom of man, and 
not the kingdom of heaven is at hand." In the human 
race," says Strauss, ^‘Behold the God-made man I Behold 
the child of the visible virgin, and the invisible Father — 
that is,* of matter end of mind ! Behold the Saviour, the 
Redeemer, the Sinle^is One ! Behold him who dies, who is 
raised again, who mounts into the heavens ! Believe in 
this Christ ! In His death, His resurrection, man is justi- 
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fied before God 1 ” This is his version of HegeVs phi* 
losophy. And why may not Christian men use it as a 
testimony to Jesus of Nazareth, when he is seen, as we 
are now regarding Him ? Looking on Him as The Re- 
capitulation of all things in heaven and earth the 
deification of man is indeed beheld. 


NOTE D. 

In Dr. IVTiewelPs Bridgewater Treatise there are some 
important remarks in explanation of the fact, that many 
men of high mathematical and scientific reputations have 
rested in the laws of nature ** as ultimate and all-suflScient 
principles, without seeing in them any evidence of their 
having been selected and ordained; and thus without 
ascending from the contemplation of the universe |ip the 
thought of an Intelligent Ruler.^’ This enormous error is 
not chargeable, he has shown, on the great discoverers of 
Nature’s laws : they, with scarcely an exception, have 
been as much distinguished by their devoutness as by their 
sagacity — but on those who, assuming the truth of these 
laws, are employed in developing the consequences to 
which they lead. ^^Such persons,” says^Dr. WLanweffl," 
by assuming perpetually the existing laws as th« basis (5f 
their reasoning, without question or doubt, and by em- 
ploying such language that these laws can be expressed in 
the simplest and briefest form, are led to think and 
believe as if these laws were necessarily and inevitably 
what they are.” Under the influence of this notion, such 
an one may come to substitute for the Deity certain 
axioms and first principles as the cause of all. And the 
follower of Newton may run into the error, with which 
he is sometimes charged, of thrusting some mechanic 
cause in the place of God, if he do not raise his views, as 
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his master did^ to some higher cause, to some source of idl 
forces, laws, and principles.” But, *Hhe philosophers 
who have looked upwards as well as downwards, to the 
unknown as well as to the known, to ulterior as well as 
proximate principles,” have never, in this manner, put the 
statutes of the universe in the plac : of its Sovereign, but 
have perpetually extended their views forward, beyond 
mere material laws and causes, to a First Cause of the 
moral and material world,-to which each advance in philo- 
sophy might bring them nearer, though its highest 
attributes must probably ever remain indefinitely beyond 
their reach.” And of Newton especially we are told, 
that, “ it never appeared ttT him, as it may have appeared 
to some mathematicians who have employed themselves on 
his discoveries, that the general law was an ultimate and 
sufficient principle; that the point to which he had hung 
his chain of deduction was the highest point in the 
universe.” 


NOTE E. 

We lose much of this impression, and suffer many losses 
besides by our long continued neglect of the Life in 
Nazareth. As I have said elsewhere, “ Much thought 
upon the subject emboldens me to ask, whether it is 
indeed true, as most commentators of the gospel his- 
tory affirm, that this portion of Christas earthly existence 
is ‘ marked by absolute obscurity,^ and has been * studiously 
withdrawn from human observation.^ Why should the 
reserve of the Evangelists be regarded as tantamount to 
the prohibition of inquiry in this instance, when it is not 
so regarded with respect to many occasions in the later 
period of Christ’s ministry, where interpreters do not 
hesitate to fill up, and illuminate, from extraneous sources, 
that which has been only briefly set forth in the inspired 

M 2 
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record? Facts which illustrate the period in question are 
within our reach, and we have not been forbidden to 
ascertain and examine them. . . . Now, this being the 
case, ought not those facts to have their due attention, and 
indeed is not such attention to them necessary, in order to 
complete our view of Christas fulfilment of the mission 
for which He came into the world P — Son of Man, p. vi. 

One can hardly imagine any other than an assenting 
answer to this question. And this assent justifies etTery 
careful effort to remove that veil of reserve which has 
been so wisely drawn over this, as over many later, portions 
of the Gospel History (where a similar removal is attempted 
by every commentator), so that, as nearly as possible, 
we too may see our Lord as lie was actually seen by those 
who 'companied with Him’ in the earlier days of His 
earthly course. Our negligence in this regard inflicts on 
us a great loss in our consequent ignorance of many 
lessons which were impressively taught during that period, 
and even more in our unconsciousness of His sympathy 
with the trials of the lonely and neglected. Neither do 
the events of His public life come out with that fulness 
and force of instruction which belong to them, when they 
are recognised as an intenser expression of what had 
already happened. And, over and above these losses, our 
neglect of this period has left it open for conjectures of 
a very painful character. These are* repeated— without 
approval, however — in Keim’s Geschichie Jesus v. Nazara. 
I made acquaintance with this book some years ago, before 
it was accessible as I understand it now is, in an English 
translation. And from what I remember of the blas- 
phemous indecency of some of the conjectures, which the 
author enumerates, my impression is that it had better have 
been left in the comparative darkness of another language, 
and the more so as the style in which it is written is 
marked by singular obscurity and ruggedness. 



NOTE F. 


OuE Lord frequently spoke of the Second Perscii of the 
Trinity, as in His memorable declaration to l^icodemus of 
God^s Love in the salvation of mankind^ John iii. 16 — 18. 
Op. also John ix. 35. In fact sd did the existence, 
and redeeming work, of The Eternal Soi|ii pervade the 
theology of that period, that it was impossible to speak on 
a religious subject, or join in an act of worship, without 
such an allusion. After His baptism, He applied the 
Divine Title to Himself. Matthew xxvii. 43, John x. 36. 
“ Son of Man,^^ and TJje Christ, were His' habitual 
designations. But, as we learn from these passages, He 
sometimes claimed the higher title in such a manner, and 
so spoke of Hims3lf on other occasions, as to evoke from 
His disciples homage which Me never rejected. During His 
earthly ministry, their eyes were holden so that they 
could not see His Divine Nature; but, as has been remarked,^ 
and the remark is worthy of special notice, “all the 
Apostles of the Lord appear to have changed their mode 
of speaking of Him after they had witnessed His resurrec- 
tion and ascension. Before, they seem to have been in 
some measure of doubt as to His divine character ; they 
had a great reverence for Him, yet they had not realized 
that He was verily Hhe Son of God but, after witnessing 
those two superhuman events, they could no longer hesitate 
to recognize Him as, beyond all doubt. Divine.’^ 


NOTE G. 

Collect the passages in which the agency of the Holy 
Spii^t is described in the O.T., and evidence of the asser- 

^ Eev. S. Jjbnneb, in an interesting pamphlet entitled Whom do 
Christians now worship f (Longmans, 1877.) 
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tion that, in all His “ offices,” (as Quickener, Micah iii. 8 ; 
Inspirer, Numb. xiv. 2 ; Teacher, Neh. ix. 20 ; Guide, 
Numb. xiV. 24 ;) His work was carried forward under the 
“ Ancient Dispensation,” as truly as under the New — will 
immediately appear. His operations were not indeed seen, 
in all their fulness, until the ministry of Jesus was ended. 
Cp. Archd. Harems Mission of the Comforter ^ Note H. 
But they were always the same in kind ; and, since the 
human spirit, which is the sphere of His operations, is 
subject to laws as fixed as any which prevail in the material 
creation, so was the method of His supernatural working 
always in harmonious accord with them. They were 
” intimately fitted to the movements of the mind, and har- 
monized perfectly with its mechanism ; just as perfectly as 
the creative influence harmonizes with the mechanism 
and movements of animal life.” So it has been well said 
that “ a crystal or gem that is being distilled and shaped 
in the secret depths of the world, is not shaped by laws as 
well understood as the ‘Law of the Spirit of Life,’ when it 
moulds the secret order and beauty of a soul.” Nor could 
a greater service be rendered to practical theology than 
the production of a treatise on the principles of spiritual 
life, and of The Spirit’s operations — in this view of them. 


NOTE H. 

The sure connexion of intellectual insight with moral 
strength and purity, suggests the appeal, made in the 
lecture, to those who, as was said, “ exhaust the resources of 
panegyric in speaking of Christ’s excellence.” For who can 
deny that “ the most turbid clouds that darken the yisioh 
of reason, are those which interest, and fear, and ambition 
spread ; and these the pure affections sweep away. . » . . 
How often will a child, by mere force of imconsciousness 
and ^simplicity, penetrate to the centre of some great truth 
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with a startling ease and directn^s. And in this the 
greatness of genius is like the power of a child ; it is as 
much moral, as intellectual ; it arises — from emotions so 
distinct and earnest as to secure singleness of purpose, and 
vivacity of expression; from some absorbing reverence^ 
which disenthrals the mind from lower passions, and 
gives it courage to be true. There is always a pre- 
sumption that a pure-hearted will be a right-minded 
man (Dr. J. Martineau’s Undem'otir^ after the ChrMian 
Life). If this be so, the openly avowed" Creed of Jesus 
must be wholly exempted in the minds of all who 
acknowledge His goodness, from any feelings except 
those of reverential defereirtSe and respect. 


NOTE I. 

Those rotund theologies in which everything is 
given definitely in terms of reason, and which betray 
throughout an entire unconsciousness of the vastness and 
complications of the spiritual sphere of our existence, and of 
the darkness in which every disclosure shades away on all 
sides of us — are meant, by what we have called Chris- 
, tianised deism, and an attenuated Christianity/’ Un- 
doubtedly they betray defectiveness of thought, fordoes not 
the worship, even the language, of every nation confess that 
heights and depths come into human view which those 
systems never contemplate. Above all, they involve a. 
fundamental misapprehension of the Tri-Unity of the God- 
head, never rising above Arian, or at most Sabellian con- 
ceptions. An intelligent recognition of Three Persons in * 
the Godhead implies wider, deeper views ; as these again 
call /or such representions as the Divine Existence. That 

great being,’’ says Goethe, {Gesprdche mit Eckermann,) 

‘‘ Whom we name the Deity, manifests Himself not only in 
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man, but in a rich and powerful nature, and in mighty 
'world events. And hence a representation of Him framed 
from human qualities cannot be adequate ; and the thought- 
ful observer will soon come to imperfections and contra- 
dictions, Ivhich will drive him to doubt, nay, even to 
despair/^ — ^It is certainly not possible to recognise Jesus as 
The Truth without feelingall such representations of God and 
of the Universe, condemned. He was ever conscious, some- 
times evidently painfully conscious, of that vastness and 
inscrutability of the spiritual system for which indeed we 
are prepared, when we thoughtfully meditate on the mate- 
rial world. And He always presented the restoring 
scheme in manifest congruity with that vastness, ‘‘pro- 
viding a salvation as strong as men^s sin, and as long and 
lasting as the run of their immortality. He is able thus 
to ‘save unto the uttermost.^ Powers of endless life 
though we be, falling principalities, wandering stars 
shooting downward in the precipitation of evil. He is able 
to bring us off, re-establish our dismantled eternities, and 
set \xs in the peace and confidence of an eternal righteous- 
ness.'^ 


NOTE J. 

“ Ancient philosophy had its infinite speculations on 
the mmmum hommi, ‘ They are a kind of Theology for 
the Pagans,^ says Lord Bacon. {De Aug. Scient.y vii. 1.) 
Augustine quotes Varro as remarking that in his time 
there were 288 opinions on the mmmum homm. Here 
is that of the sententious and meditative Asaph : ‘ As for 
me, nearness to God to me is good.' This high and dis- 
tinctively Christian element of the spiritual ideal is 
brought out in the Psalms as in no other book of devo- 
tion/' — Bishop Alexander’s Bampton Lecturer, 
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NOTE K. 

This surely is Christ’s teaching respecting the sovereign 
good for which man was made^ and meant. Tet how 
generally is it neglected by our ignoble adoption of 
that maxim that happiness” (what comes by hap”) 
** good fortune,” (for8=luck,) is mAn’s end and aim. 
‘‘ Nay, not so,” says Carlyle, with prophetic fervour, 
‘‘ blessedness is greater than happiness ! . . Was it not,” 
he asks, “ to preach this truth that man can do without 
happiness, and instead thereof must find blessedness, that 
sages and martyrs, the poet^'and priest, in aU time, have 
spoken and suffered, bearing testimony, through life and 
through death, of the God-Hke that is in man, and that in 
the God-like only, has he strength and freedom ? . . .We 
construct our theory of human duties, not on any Greatest 
Nobleness principle never so mistaken, but on a Greatest 
Happiness principle. Now this is all a modern affair ; 
belongs not to the old heroic times, but to these dastard 
new times ! Happiness our being’s ‘ end and aim ’ — aU 
that very paltry speculation is at bottom, if we will count, 
not yet two centuries old in the world. The only happi- 
ness a brave man ever troubled himself with asking much 
about, was happiness enough to get his work done.” 

• We ought to be thankful for what may be called this, 
prophetic testimony. And yet, while it renders us the ser- 
vice of teaching neglected truth, it gives no effective help. 
Vague is it, and unpractical ; only serviceable when it leads 
us to turn from the world’s baseness to Him who says, 

‘ Share My peace ; not the lifeless torpor, aDd selfish quiet, and 
luxurious ease, which the world offers, but rest in God.” 

Enter .into My joy.” This is that strong music of the 
soul, which ne’er was given, save to the pure, and in the 
purest^hour.” Of one who listens to it, it hai been well 
said, that, When you look upon the sacrifices and strug- 
gles of such an one, his losses, repentances, self-mortifica- 
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ti|>ii8, woris, and warfares, does it seem to you that he is 
growing miserable under them ? Do you not see how his 
consciousness rises in elevation, as he clears himself of his 
humiliating bondage ; how his soul finds springs of joy 
opening in herself, as the good of condition falls off and 
perishes; how every loss disencumbers him; how every 
toil, and fasting, and fight, as it clears him more of the 
notion or thought of happiness, lifts him into a joy as much 
more ennobled as it is more sovereign ? Nay, you can 
hardly look on, as you see him fight his holy purpose 
through, without being kindled and exalted in feeling 
yourself by the sublimity of his warfare. But, exactly 
this is the true conception of the sacrifices required in the 
Christian life. They are all required to emancipate the 
soul, and raise it above its servile dependence on condition. 
They are losses of mere happiness, and for just that reason 
they are preparations of joy.’^ 


NOTE L. 

Bishop Temple {Essays and Reviews^ p. 17) says, ^‘It is in 
the history of Rome, rather than in the Bible, that we find 
our models and precepts of political duty, and especially qf 
the duty of patriotism. St. Paul bids us follow ^ whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report.^ 
But, except through such general appeals to natural feeling, • 
it would be difficult to prove from the New Testament that 
cowardice is not only disgraceful but sinful, and that love of 
our country is an exalted duty of humanity.^’ One is 
almost provoked to retort, ‘ Nor are there in the Bible any 
injunctions against gambling, or suicide, or murder of 
parents.^ Such statements arise from intentness gn the 
mere words of the Book, if not from a Gnostic separation 
of the New Testament from the Old. When the life 
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described in it is realized in all its fulness, injunctions to 
patriotism may be discerned on every page. And it may 
be added that, implicitly, our Lord enlbrced tbe duty with 
special emphasis. For although He always held Himself 
aloof from the insurgent parties of His day, He chose one 
of His Apostles from those very parties. Simon the Zealot 
was numbered with the Twelve.^^ 


NOTE M. 

This view of the royal law^' (voixo<; ^aaCkiKoi) follows 
from a true apprehension of the nature of Christian 
love. So far from being like the mere indolent good 
nature with which it is sometimes confused, it is a quality 
always energetic, and often wearing an aspect even of 
severity, as it actively implicates itself with the sorrows 
of others, and assumes the burden of their afflictions. 
It is not fulfilled by one who obeys the mere impulses 
of even genuine benevolence. One does not “love his 
neighbour as himself’’ unless he considers, as well as 
commiserates, the afflicted (Psalm xli. 1). It requires 
him to go by an effort, which may be often very painful, 
out of his own circumstances into theirs : he must put 
himself into the place of the anxious and sorrowing, of the 
ignorant and the perplexed. He must dwell on their 
condition until he feels almost as they themselves are feel- 
ing. And in this fact we have a sufficient answer to Gibbon’s 
memorable sneer, when he said, “ I have read this rule, 
‘ Whatsoever ye would men should do unto you, do unto 
them/ in a moral treatise of Isocrates 400 years before the 
publication of the Gospel.^^ Such a phrase indeed may have 
been uttered ; but it never entered the heart of man to give 
that profound meaning to the maxim which it in teaUty 
expresses, and which was not only taught by Christ, but 
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embodied by Him in The Life which reveals man^s arche- 
typal constitution. For thus Augustine speaks of it 
in a remarkable passage quoted by Abp. Trench {Hukean 
J^ctureSy p. 146), which reminds us of Cicero’s ‘‘ Non scripta, 
Bed nata lex, quam non didicimus .... verum ex natura 
ipsd arripuimus .... ad quam non docti, sed facti ; non 
instituti sed imbuti sumus.’^ Thus regarded we niay 
number it among the ^^vofioi vyJrliroSe^ ovpaviav Si aWipa 
TeKvo)6iine<i wv^OXv^lito^ Trarr^p fi6po<:/* — Sophocles, CEdip* 
Tyr. 815. 


NOTE N. 

W E insist here on what we have described as the natu- 
ralness with which Jesus moved amidst the materialism 
around Him ’’ — with the more earnestness on account of 
what has been lately written on “ Ascent through Illusion 
to the Truth,” where at all events it seems as if illusion is 
regarded as equivalent to unreality. The slightest con- 
sideration, indeed, is enough to show that “ after all,” as 
Prof. Huxley, Physical Basis ofLifCy says, we know nothing 
of this terrible matter, except as an indication of the un- 
known hypothetical state of our own consciousneBS.” Or, as 
Dr. Whewell has observed, The scene of nature is a picture 
without depth of substance, no less than the scene of art ; 
and in the one case, as in the other, it is the mind which, by* 
an act of its own, discovers that colour and shape denote dis- 
tance and solidity. Most men are unconscious of this per- 
petual habit of reading the language of the external world, 
and translating as they read. The draughtsman, ipdeed, is 
compelled, for his purposes, to return back in thought 
from the solid bodies which he has inferred, to the*shapes 
of surface which he really sees. He knows that there is 
a mask of theory over the whole face of nature, if it be 
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theory to infer more than we see. But other men 
unaware of this masquerade, hold it to be a fact that they 
see cubes and spheres, spacious apartm^is, and winding 
avenues. And these things are facts to them, because 
they are unconscious of the mental operation by which 
they have penetrated nature^s disguise/^ — JPJdlosophy of 
Inductive Science, vol. i. p. 42. What underlies this ma6k 
of nature, as it is here called, has been the subject of many 
hypotheses. Berkeley's Idealism, the Congeries of mathe- 
matical points of attractions and repulsion which Bos- 
covich [Theoria philosophiw naturalis) imagined, or, again, 
the notion of hard individual atoms — are instances. 
(Tait, Recent Advances in Science, p. 17, remarks 

that the so-called imponderables, heat, light, &c., are now 
known to be but varieties of what we call energy/’) Nay 
it may even be that ^‘life essentially consists in the 
continuous adjustments of relations within the organism, 
to relations within the environment.” But whichever 
hypothesis we choose, makes no difference in the reality 
of the phenomenon, in the laws which govern it, or in 
its relation with ourselves. And not one of them will, 
in the least, help us to solve the problem of miracles, as is 
apparently imagined when it is intimated in the work referred 
to, that the “ substantial or physical element can be dis- 
pensed with in thinking of Christ’s Resurrection. Let it be 
admitted that, in the sense of hard material atoms, there 
is no outward world. Yet still, material things, their re- 
lationships and laws, remain the same: they present the 
"same difiBculties in their miraculous manifestations, and 
are as intractable by ordinary methods. They are things ” 
in the same sense as on any other hypothesis ; and things,” 
upon which higher than human “ powers ” must descend. 
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NOTE 0. 

When Christ said, After this manner (otSTo)?) pray ye ” — 
He laid down what may be called the ground-work plan 
of all prayer. How unlike is it to the impulsive, capricious, 
unworthy, tone of naturally prompted devotional utter- 
ances ! And how completely is it exempt from the objec- 
tions of those who ask, ^ Can the movements that are going 
forward irresistibly at the bidding of inexorable law, be 
modified or set aside, can the laws of nature be sus- 
pended, or traversed— by man^s petitionary supplications ? 
Can The Omnipotent ever be moved by the prayers even 
of the best men, in His administration of the universe ? * 
For first it causes us to lose our own individual and ^ 
selfish interests in thoughts of God's Fatherhood and 
Kingdom. Then it teaches us to say, ‘ Give us this day 
our daily bread; Forgive us our trespasses.' Having 
freed ourselves from selfish desires, and asking in our 
petitions for all others, as well as for ourselves, we are to 
seek conformity to the will which is everywhere working 
out its purposes, and to ask that our affections may be so 
ordered that we, and others through our means, may be 
made partakers of the Divine Blessedness. After this 
manner," should our supplications be offered, in an exercise 
of confidence in God's wisdom, and of closest sympathy 
with all, near and far away, who are sharers in the exist- 
ence, and the prospects, which have been given to our- 
selves. Now this view of prayer is wholly unlike that* 
which is made the groundwork of cavilling objec- 
tions, and it satisfies the strongest expressions as to the 
efficacy of Christian supplication, which have been any- 
where uttered with authority. Such worship can never 
be offered vainly and uselessly. Nor is its advantage only 
found in its reflected influence upon the worshipped*. He 
will always “ receive effectually " the things which he has 
“ asked for faithfully," after realising The Power Who 
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can bestow them, and, cordially exercising trust in His 
wisdom and benignity. How, or where, or in wbat 
manner and form, w© not know ; and yet we are cer- 
tain that powers^' acting upon things, in conformity 
with these laws of our moral being, will then make those 
things more fruitful of our welfare than otherwise they 
would have been. Of which truth we have abundant 
illustrations and analogies in our commonest experience. 


NOTE P. 

In Leibnitz^s Theodicee we find the clearest statement — for 
after all it is a statement and not a vindication — of the 
origin of these evil agencies. He speaks of an infinity of 
forms of the universe existing in the ‘‘ ideal region of the 
possibles,’^ whereof God is no more the aruthor, than He 
is of mathematical abstractions, or of His own understand- 
ing.^’ Then, by means of a vivid illustration, Leibnitz repre- 
sents Him as embodying the best world existing in that ideal 
region, being that which envelopes the least of evil, while 
it secures the most of that good upon which His “voluntas 
inclinatoria in creation, is exclusively set. Another and 
more “thinkable’^ suggestion is given, in what the writer 
will venture to call Dr. Bushnell’s invaluable Nature and 
the- Supernatural^ chap. iv. After expounding his theory, 
he asks, “ Is it any impeachment of God that He did not 
care to reign over an empire of stones ? If He has delibe- 
rately set His children beyond that kind of control, that 
they may be governed by truth, reason, love, want, fear, and 
the like, acting through their consent, if we find them able 
to act even against the Will of God, as stones and vegetables 
cannot, what more is necessary to vindicate His goodness 
than to suggest that He has given them, possibly, a capa- 
city to break allegiance, in order that there may be a 
meaning and a glory in allegiance, when they choose it P 
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NOTE Q. 

An experience of more than thirty-five years in the more 
shaded paths of my calling, is all against the common 
system of largely using anodynes in ministering to the 
sorrowful and afflicted. Working, witnessing with The 
Paraclete, The Strengthener, and The Supporter (Archd. 
Hare's Mission of the Comforter y Note J.) — one seeks to 
inspire and arouse, rather than merely promise relief and 
compensation. This ‘‘tells on man's nature more power- 
fully by a hundred times, than it would if you undertook 
to soften it, by showing what respect he would gain, how 
comfortable he would be, and how much easier in this 
than in any other calling of life. We do not want any 
such caresses in the name of duty. To let go self-indul- 
gence, and try something stronger, is a call that draws 
us always when our heart is up for effort; nay, even 
nature loves heroic impulse, and oftentimes prefers the 
difficult." 


NOTE R. 

Once and again, we have remarked that Christ's Life 
.during His public ministry was not different in kind from 
that which He had already lived, but was the same, though 
in an in tenser expression ^f all by which it had been* 
distinguished. This is specially true of the conflicts, 
through which He passed. He had ever striven against 
“ the contradiction of the sinners " who surrounded Him. 
In His earlier, as well as in His later, course. He had 
realised those prophetic descriptions which continually 
bring Him forward in a militant character, as champion 
and deliverer, clothed in “garments dyed in the blood of con- 
flict," “ girding on His sword," and “ doing valiant tfiings " 
in the cause of righteousness. All the occasions of strife 
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which heset Him in the years of Hie j^nblic ministry, were 
equally around Him in the years of His seclusion. We can 
see Him then in direct conflict with those agencies of evil, 
whkh may be called unconsfeious and mechanical, and 
also with those which have arisen, or which have been 
strengthened, through man^s apathy and sluggishness. 
Against these He always placed Himself in strenuous 
opposition ; and hence He was daily involved in conflicts 
which required the exercise of energjfefic resolution and 
decisive will, and which fre([uehtly demanded strong 
and courageous opposition. Nor was Ho less zealoi^s, 
as man’s champion and deliverer, with respect to evils 
which have been wilfully gjiginated. Indeed from the 
very outset of His human life, those dark malignant 
powers which are ever working through all the world’s 
agencies — opposed Him. And, in resisting them, He 
realized the symbol which represents Him on the white 
horse as Chief of the ' armies of heaven ‘ riding forth, in 
His majesty for the sake of truth and meekness,’ while 
His * right hand is teaching terrible things ’ to all who are 
opposing Him. 


NOTE S. 

In the language of the Schoolmen, The Creator may be 
regarded as one with the creation, since He contains in 
Himself the primordial ideas, or archetypes, of what is 
formed.” — Joh. Scot. Erig, Now chief among these funda- 
mental principles is Love, marked always by that vicarious 
character which compels it to take upon itself the burdens 
and sorrows of its fellows. (Note M.) This was perfectly 
manife^ed by The Eternal Word, in Whom we see the 
highest manifestation ever witnessed, of that eternal self- 
devoting love wherewith the Father loveth all His crea- 
tures ; which binds Him to them, and them to Him, and 
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wliich also unites them in Him to one another. We say 
the self-devoting love, for it is a Catholic doctrine that the 
** law of sacrifice is older than the fact of sin, and that the 
highest feeling demands sacrificial expression. Video/^ 
says St. Augustine, in this very reference, ‘‘video quod 
et antea Pater dilexit nos, non solum antequam pro nobis 
Filins moreretur, sed antequam conderet mundum/^ De 
Trinit, xiii., 11. Such Love has ever been manifested by 
the Son in His ministries amongst the ‘^dominions, princi- 
palities, and powers/’ of which He is the Chief; and still 
more emphatically in the restoring work which He under- 
took on man^s behalf. Upon it the “ reasonable soul of 
our Lord’s perfect humanity continually dwelt ; and to its 
pattern He was so perfectly conformed that, alone among 
the sons of men, He was in perfect oneness with the Eternal 
Word. Language cannot express the closeness of this union ; 
and yet it may be so contemplated that we see in Him a 
manifestation of the same principle which has its vicarious 
exercise in other worlds. It is true that we have no know- 
ledge of any case similar to our own ; still, when we fully 
grasp the conception that the universe is one place, framed 
of one material, fitted for the reception of analogous modes 
of life, and governed by one code of laws — the conjectup»' 
is almost necessarily suggested. And is it not encouraged 
by our Lord’s words, “ Other sheep I have which are not 
of this fold {avX?]^) ; them also I must bring, and theje 
shall be one flock (ttol/jlvtj), and one shepherd ** f 


NOTE T, 

In our view of that correlation of existence which repre- 
sents man’s earthly position and relations as blended, 
in perfect harmony, with those in the sphere outside our 
world is implied the continuity of the Dispensation under 
which men have lived from the beginning : “ as it was in 
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the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end.” Nor is there any questioii, however the fact is 
obscured in our popular theology, that the main prii^ciples 
of evangelical teaching have been known through all 
generations of mankind. Indeed this may be called a 
Catholic doctrine. Thus Justin Jlartyr speaks of Chris- 
tianity as being contained in the Old Testament. Dial, 
cum Tryph, And Augustine {Retract-, lib. i. cap. 13) 
expressly says, ” that which is Jiov} called the Christian 
Eeligion existed among the ancients, fm, even from the 
very commencement of the human race, until Christ came, 
after which date the true religion which already existed, 
began to be called Christirfh.” 

The same view is set forth by Hooker {Ecc. PoL iii. 
1) and Dean Field {Treatm on the Churchy iii. 1), when 
they speak of the Church as but One, continued from the 
first beginning of the world till the last end,” and as 
being, both in the Old and New Testament,” the same in 
essence.” Hence those objections which assail the Gospel 
on the ground of its upholding an ” unjust dualism be- 
tween the generations anterior and posterior to the Cross,” 
and those again which speak of the ” dualism which 
dominates the doctrine of redemption halfway upon the 
historic development of humanity,” and of Christianity 
” breaking up human life into fragments, and dividing it 
.into periods of character radically opposed” — are witnesses 
to the truth which they are assailing. They betoken an 
inner want, a deeply felt craving, which is seen to be per- 
fectly satisfied by the Restoring Dispensation, when this 
is justly and comprehensively regarded. 


NOTE U. 

”The condition of those purely abstract truths which 
constitute the higher metaphysics is, that they might 
(though 110 good purpose could be answered by doing so) 
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be expressed by algebraic or other arbitrary signs ; and in 
that form made to pass through the process of syllogistic 
reasoning ; certain conclusions being attained which must 
be assented to, independently of any reference to the 
actual constitution of human nature— or to that of other 
sentient beings. These abstractions stand parallel with 
the truths of pure mathematics. And it may be said of 
both, that the human mind masters them, comprehends 
and perceives their properties and relations, and feels that 
the materials of its cogitation lie all within its grasp, and 
are exposed to its inspection. To such . abstractions the 
artifical methods of logic are applicable. . . . 

Not so to our reasonings when the actual conformation 
of either the material world, or of the animal system, 
or of the mental, is the subject of inquiry. Logic 
may place in their true relative position things already 
known ; but it aids us not at all (the logic of syllogism) 
in the discovery of things unknown. Hence it follows, 
that if an inquiry, the ultimate facts of which relate to 
the agency and moral condition of man, be conducted 
in the method that is proper to pure abstractions, and 
if, as often as the argument demands it, new materials 
are brought in, unexamined, from the actual conformation 
of the human mind, very much may be taken for granted, 
and will flow in the stream of logical demonstration, which 
in itself is at least questionable, and which, whether tn^ie 
or false, should be stated as simple matter of fact, and by 
no means confounded with those unchangeable truths 
which would be what they are, though no such being as 
man existed. This error of method is as if a mathe- 
matician in calculating (for example) the necessary dimen- 
sions of a timber which; being supported at its two extre- 
mities, was to sustain a given weight, were, in carrying 
on the mathematical part of his reasoning, to assume the 
specific properties of timber as an invariable abstraction ; 
or were either to leave out of the process all consideration 
of the density, compressibility, and tenacity of oak, ash. 
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fir, elm, &c., or were to take certain facts of tliis sort upon 
vulgar report, and blend them with his calculations, with- 
out having experimentally informed himself of the physical 
constitution of the materials in question /^ — Introduction 
to Jonathan Edwards On the Will. 

Similar remarks are made by Dr* Hampden in his Bamp^ 
ton Lectures^ p. 87. Theology becoming a science founded 
on definitions, and being conceived to contain the fiirst 
principles of all other sciences, was lorded to have recourse 
to the analytical power of language, the only means of 
combining into one mass the various incongruous materials 
usurped into its system. Each term of language being sig- 
nificant of an indefinite atTinber of particulars ; and these 
particulars again, when denoted by words, being each sig- 
nificant of other particulars ; language presents a medium 
of classification to an indefinite extent. But the very 
medium of classification thus presented, enabling the mind 
to combine things, independently of actual observation of 
facts with a view to such combination, imposes on us by 
the subtilty and facility of its application. We believe 
that we have combined real facts in nature, when we have 
only explored and marked connexions which our own minds 
have woven together.^’ 


NOTE V. 

The supernatural reaches us in the Scriptures not super- 
naturally, but precisely in the same way in which all 
other matters, conveyed by document, reach the parties 

interested All the difficulty in the argument for 

Christianity proceeds from the refusal of the opponent 
to abide by the established conditions of documentary 
proof. This difficulty has been immeasurably enhanced by 
thfTt fatal alliance between metaphysics and religion, which 
theologians have encouraged, and by the zelum religionis 
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coecam et immoderatum/* In fact the ground- work of proof 
in science ^d history, and in theology, is the same. It is 
true that the method by which the facts and laws of the 
latter have been made known, has been supernaturally 
used ; but in itself it is familiar, and the things it com- 
mimicates, are identical in nature and form with other 
realities within our view. They may therefore claim a 
place in that great induction from which a complete 
knowledge of man’s condition must be drawn. And so 
Professor Huxley {Criticisms and Addresses) has remarked. 
If theology rests upon valid science and sound reasoning, 
then it appears to me that such theology will take its 
place as a part of science.” What is science but a collec- 
tion of results which have been obtained from an observa- 
tion of realities ? And, whatever its pretensions, is it not 
necessarily defective, unless every class of realities has 
been examined, and taken into its account P Besides, it 
manifestly needs the light, the knowledge and explana- 
tions, which revealed facts supply. Surely then, if its 
researches are conducted in the genuine philosophic spirit 
— ^instead of regarding these facts with jealous hostility, it 
should welcome them, and give them respectful and atten- 
tive consideration. No real philosopher,” says a great 
writer, ^‘can long ignore the supernatural. Eeligion 
must take hold of philosophy, and set it to the study of 
her problems. All natural science will follow, setting 
itself in affinity with things supernatural. The philoso- 
phers are then baptized, in being simply inducted into a 
just conception of the one system of God.” Cp. Lord 
Bacon’s De Aug, Scient, lib* ix. 


NOTE W. 

f 

Besides Archd. Freeman’s Principles of Divine Service, the 
Biev.liV^. H. Johnstone’s Israel qfter the Flesh, may be named 
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as an important source of^ valuable suggestions respect- 
ing our Lord^s Churcli Life. In the, chapter entitled 
the/wc^atsm of Jeam^ there are some exceedingly val^iable 
remarks on our Lord’s relation to the law, especially on His 
observance of the Fourth Commandment. Mr. Johnstone 
has shown, in detail, that Jesus came to fulfil the law by 
inculcating perfect obedience to it. In almost every 
instance, when He rebuked the scribes, iit was for nullify- 
ing the Law ; while their charge a^inst Him was, that 
He transgressed the traditions. And this contrast is the 
more remarkable, because, although they thought to con- 
vict Him of violating the Law, when He allowed His 
disciples to pluck corn '^n the sabbath, they failed. 
Jesus vindicated their conduct by a reference to the Law. 
His enemies were evidently baffled in their repeated 
attempts to make Him speak against Moses. At His 
trial before the Sanhedrim, His judges sought for legal 
proof, and found none. They were therefore obliged, as a 
last resource, to intimidate Pilate into condemning Him 
without the Law, which they dared not do on their own 
authority. Now is it at all intelligible, that they would have 
been so perplexed, if He had been heard to preach that 
any of the laws of Moses were to be abrogated ? The sub- 
sequent conduct of His disciples fully proves that they, at 
any rate, had never understood their Master even to 
imply that He had put an end to the authority of Moses ; 
for they went ofi‘ into another direction of error, and, but 
for a special interference, would have bound the Levitical 
Law upon Gentiles. It is, however, clear, that in most of 
these cases, our Lord was led to exhibit His own perfect 
accordance with the Law, only because His enemies 
thought that He was preaching otherwise. There must 
have b^en, therefore, some reason for their so thinking ; 
and I conceive it to have been His very pointedly insist- 
ing that individual spiritual religion was to be gathered, 
not from the Law, but from the Prophets.’^ ’ ‘ 

In Isaac Taylor’s Spiritual Despotwn, also, there are valu- 
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able biats for deriving from the same source, instruction 
upon some of the most practical Ohurch questions of our 
day. “If," he says, “the actual arrangements of the 
Jewish Church organization be adjudged altogether 
inapfdicable to Christian countries in modem times, at 
least those general axioms upon which it was reared, must 
deserve regard ; for it is impossible to admit the divine 
organization of this scheme, and at the same time to affirm 
that its fundamental principles are out of harmony with 
human nature, and not in any sense capable of extension 
from one people and age to another. What then were 
these rudiments of the Jewish Church polity? We 
assume that they may be reduced to the following articles : 
viz. (1.) The independence of the priests in relation to the 
people. (2.) Space and excitement for the sentiments of 
religious public spirit. (3.) A partition of religious influ- 
ence between the hierarchy and some other party ; or, as 
interpreted into a modern sense, a perfect liberty of anim- 
adversion upon clerical conduct, exercised by persons not 
of the clerical order. (4.) An efiective independence of the 
clergy in relation to the civil power. And (5.) a reci- 
procal authority in the magistrate, exercised over the 
Church on occasions of manifest necessity. We are bold 
to conjecture that an ecclesiastical polity founded upon 
these conditions would at once secure a just and necesseary 
authority to the ministers of religion, and preclude spirit 
tual usurpations ; that it would contain within i1»elf the 
springs of periodic renovation, without which no systmni 
how perfect soever in its original scheme, can float down 
the current of time ; and that it would exert an eJfective 
and salutary influence, not merely like our present sys- 
tems, over portions of the community ; but over the whole ; 
and would impart a religious character to public acts, both 
of the Legislature and the Adminisferation.” 
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NOTE X. 

The diaooveries of science are not less expressive than the 
habits of the saints of God, ar^d the words of Holy Scrip- 
ture — as to the fact that our human ^Dommunity is joined 
on with others that resemble it in all the great essentials 
of existence. Nor will any reasonable jman treat with off- 
hand contempt the belief that we are hound to realize 
that community of being, and destiny, and of occupation 
of which we are thus informed. In this, as in many 
like cases, the misrepresentation and misuse of the 
truth in question are the refil grounds of the impatience 
which some manifest with respect to it. They confuse 
the habit we are speaking of, with the vague reveries 
of the enthusiast, or mystic, who looks to things unseen 
in mischievous neglect of their connexions and relation- 
ship with the visible things we are concerned with. 
That true and wise regard to the invisible world of 
which we speak, is disparaged, in some men^s view, 
because others dream away their time and energies in 
fantastic visions of, not the real, but the imaginary 
scenes which they think they see around them. But 
surely, it is never right to turn away from wisdom, and 
especially from Divine Wisdom, because of human fool- 
ishness. And in this instance such a course is especially 
reprehensible; since it may be seen at once that the 
sense of the unseen which the spiritual man mani- 
fests, and which is one of the causes, and not a con- 
sequence, of his spirituality — has hardly anything in 
common with the dreamy contemplations of the mystic 
and enthusiast. Look at those whom Holy Scripture brings 
forward as living under the powers of the world behind 
the veil. Isaiah, and Ezekiel, and Daniel, St. Paul, and 
the Apostle John, expressly affirm that they saw things 
joined on to those which sense informs us of, and 
we know that in their devoted lives they were cAlmed and 
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helped, strengthened and ennobled by what they looked 
upon. It habitually enlarged their views of things ; it 
interpreted their difficulties ; it relieved their dulness ; and 
raised them out of the base and debasing influences of the 
scenes which were immediately around them. In this 
System and Order which they saw opening around them, 
they felt that they, as truly as the loftiest archangel near 
the Throne, had a place and an appointment. And this 
conviction helped to make them the devout and spiritually 
minded, the earnest and zealous men we know they were : 
it helped them to recognize God^s presence in every scene 
of life ; to see His purposes, and to work with Him in their 
accomplishment. 


NOTE Y. 

Our conclusion (Note T.) that, in a deep sense, Chris- 
tianity is as old as the creation,^’ that the knowledge 
of man^s recovery through the atoning work of Christ 
and the main principles of Evangelical truth, were iii 
possession of the earliest generations of mankind — implies 
the institution and use of sacraments. In his Undesigned 
CoincidenceSy Part I., Professor Blunt has shown, from 
the expressive hints of the earlier pages of the Old 
Testament, that there were among the patriarchs 
set apart for worship, persons to officiate, and a decent " 
ceremonial and appointed seasons of holy things/' And 
he adds, the patriarchal church also had sacraments. 
Sacrifice was one, and circumcision was the other/' In- 
deed, when we think of the two sacraments in their 
abstract character, as an act of dedication and as a thankful 
memorial of redeeming love and grace— it would seem 
that as Baptism and the Eucharist were the successors , 
of Circumcision and the Passover, so these again must 
have been successors of earlier rites, if indeed circumcision 
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— which is found in many nations, and spoken of as if it 
were already known when it is first mentioned, — was not, as 
Professor Blunt suggests, the primeval form of the initiatory 
sacrament. There is no authority indeed to speak of the 
sacraments as ‘^extensions of the Incarnation/^ Yet the 
principle implied in that expression is true; for they vrere 
always connected with the Person of the Eternal Word v 
as the great Agent of our reconciliation with God, and 
of our restoration into the Divine Family and Kingdom. 


NOTE Z. 

• 

Wherever this view of the Church Fellowship, as a 
Society rising out of the Universal Order in testimony 
of our restoration into it, is lost-man’s religious position 
is either regarded as the sign of a rigorously limited 
prerogative, and the inner courts of the Church are kept 
exclusively for privileged worshippers only, the outer 
being opened for “the Gentiles;’^ or else it is looked 
upon as an enclosed society which can only be entered by 
one way — ^namely, that by which the bigot has himself 
gained admission. Of those who hold the first error, the 
Ph&risee, whether Jewish or Christian, is the type. And 
tjio evil of his proceedings was rebuked by our Lord’s 
act, when He cleared the temple, and by the words which 
£[e used on that occasion (cp. Bishop Hurd, Works, vol. 
vii. p. 383). Of the second misconception, examples are 
supplied in abundance by mere proselytizers (Matt, xxiii. 
15), who must always be distinguished from the Christian 
witnesses* (Luke xxiv. 48) — whether they indicate the 
line of admission through the narrow avenue of dogma 
and ritual, or along the clouded pathway of some peculiar 
experience . — Bwim Kingdom, p. 138. 
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NOTE AA. 

Is not this the true genesis of idolatry P When the 
worshipper fails to realize the instrumental character 
of his devotional framework, and thus ceases to receive 
light and life through it, his own feelings naturally 
beget false images of God, which gradually replace the 
Image of Him in whose service the ritual was originally 
celebrated. And then, so far as this ritual still preserves 
its instrumental character, these false images of God are 
worshipped by means of it. Nor are they always wor- 
shipped in material forms. We have been expressly 
told that every human being is made up body, soul, and 
spirit ; the soul being that part of man which is closely 
connected with visible and earthly things, to which our 
feelings, our dispositions, and our impulses appertain, of 
which, in fact, they are the constituents. All the powers 
of this secondary portion of our nature should indeed 
enter into, and contribute a portion of, our offerings of 
worship, but then only subsequently and subordinately, 
and after the spirit has risen on high in its ineffable 
blendings with its Father and Creator. And, therefore, 
forms of worship, which are first of all concerned with 
the feelings and natural impulses, and with the imagina- 
tion, are, by that very characteristic of them, ut^ly 
condemned. The instruments which, in ^their moving 
appeals to the eye or ear, affect what the Apostle calls the 
“ psychical part of our humanity (1 Oor. xv.) — ^that part of 
us which, in distinction firom the spirit, is called the 
‘‘soul” — should, from the very nature of true worship, 
be kept into an altogether secondary place. Every sug- 
gestion of beauty and grandeur and sublimity, which 
might divert the mind from what is the worshipper’s first 
concern and interest, should be repressed. The sensuous 
and stimulating influencBS of our services must not be those 
by which, in the first instance, we are wrought upon. 
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Or else, while they may, indeed^ produce all maimer of 
commotion in the feelings and imagination, there may 
not, in the whole course of them, be one true movement 
of the “inner man^^ towards Gk>d. They may excite 
awe apart from reverence, and fear without . humility, and 
even tears without remorse. 


NOTE AB. 

Every reader of Bishop Butler knows how often he 
reminds us that “ the course of things which come within 
^our view, is connected with something past, present, and 
future, beyond it, so that,’’ he says, “ we are placed, as one 
may speak, in the middle of a scheme .... Whether 
this scheme is in the strictest sense, infinite or not, it is 
evidently vast, even beyond all possible imagination. 
And, doubtless, that part of it which is opened to our 
view, is but as a point, in comparison of the whole plan of 
Providence, reaching throughout eternity, past and future ; 
in comparison of what is even now going on in the remote 
parts of the boundless universe ; nay, in comparison of the 
whole scheme of this world.” The dim intimations of this 
scheme which can be observed, but which are shrouded by 
the gloom of ^ position awfully remote, appear as the 
'consistent development of , principles already in our 
possession ; and they may be perceived and intelligently 
acknowledged, — just as the occupant of a vast, and lofty, 
and far-extending structure, who looks, amidst an evening 
gloom, upon its distant pinnacles and towers, as they are 
pointed out to him by one who has disclosed the nearer 
circumstances of the edifice — may recognize them as true 
parts of the structure, and so be assured, notwithstanding 
the dim and dark intervals which lie between them and 
himself, of their actual reality. He is thus confident not 
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only because of his reliance on the veracity of his 
informant, but, also because he recognizes them as the 
symmetrical extension of those parts of the edifice 
which are around him, as consistent evolutions of the 
evident plan of its contriver. Now it is among these dimly 
manifested verities, that we find relief from, if not a full 
explanation of, many of our speculative difficulties. The 
timid maxim, that * nothing has been revealed but what 
bears on human redemption/ is surely not delivered in the 
spirit of Augustine, and Anselm, and Hooker, or, we may 
add, of John Howe, and Baxter, and Jonathan Edwards. 
Fragmentary, indeed, are the glimpses which Revelation 
gives us of the unseen, and they are wholly insufficient 
for the construction of those ' rotund theologies ^ which 
have been formed from them. Yet they are real ; though 
they often bear quite indirectly on human welfare ; indeed, 
sometimes they do not bear at all in that direction, except 
in the way of enlarging our range of thought, and of 
rectifying our conjectures. Cp. Dr. Newman, On Ration- 
alistic Principles in Religion, 


NOTE AC. 

, • 

It has been already observed (Note N.) that for sustaining 
all the phenomena of the material world, mechanical ajid 
chemical, we need suppose nothing more than an infinite 
congeries of mathematical points of attraction and repul- 
sion ; this supposition fully answers all the purposes that 
are answered by the notion of hard indivisible atoms. 
As has been said, '"that which is superadded to the 
idea of a centre of attraction and repulsion, ‘in order 
to bring it up to the notion of a solid atom, adds abso^ 
lately nothing serviceable to the idea, or perhaps intel- 
ligible ; and is altogether superfluous. The hard ultimate 
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atom does nothiag which the; mathematical centre will 
not do. But these infinite centres are only starting- 
points of motion, motion in seTeral directions, or motion 
of several species.” 

But now, it has been strikingly remarked : “We may 
bring this idea of the material world into connexion with 
the principle that motion, in all cases, originates from 
mind ; or in other words, is the effect of will ; either the 
Supreme Will or the will of created minds . Motion is either 
constant and uniform, obeying what we call a law, or it 
is incidental. The visible and palpable world, then, 
according to this theory, is motion, constant and uniform, 
emanating from infinite c^tres, and springing, during 
every instant of its continuance, from the creative energy. 
Kow the instantaneous cessation of this energy, or 
its reaching its close, is, therefore, abstractedly, quite as 
easily conceived of as is its continuance ; and whether, in 
the next instant, it shall continue, or shall cease, whether 
the material universe shall stand, or shall vanish, is an 
alternative of which, irrespective of other reasons, the one 
member may be taken as easily as the other ; just as the 
moving of the hand, or the not moving it, in the next 
moment, depends upon nothing but our volition. The 
annihilation of the solid spheres, the planets, and the suns, 
that occupy the celestial spaces, would not be an act of 
ipresistible force, crushing that which resists compression, 
or dissipating and reducing to an ether that which firmly 
coheres ; but it would be the non-exertion, in the next 
instant, of a power which has been exerted in this instant: 
it would be, not a destruction, but a rest ; not a crash and 
ruin, but a pause .” — Physical Theory of Another Life, 
chap, xviii. Op. Tait’s Recent Advances in Physical 
Science, p. 5. 
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NOTE AD. 

When we think of the magnitude, the dark massiveness, 
of the evils against which our energies are directed,,, we 
naturally say, * Nothing but a miracle will avail for the 
removal of this wretchedness, this vice, this degradation, 
God Himself must interpose, or nothing can be done. 
And our impression is well founded : by miracle the wort 
will be done whenever it is accomplished. But what then 
are the conditions of His intervention P They are plainly 
set forward in the account which is given of the Apostolic 
preparation for the miracle of Pentecost. Unity; ^‘they 
were all of one accord in one place; Prayer ; they said. 
Lord, who knowest the hearts of all men, show which of 
these two Thou hast chosen ; Functional Service (1 Pet.iv. 
10) ; ^Hhey appointed two named Joseph and Barnabas." 
Unity, Prayer, Effort, are the conditions of His intervention. 
When, in this way, we have done all we can do, then God 
Himself will come forward for our relief and help. He 
Himself will ‘‘ build up Jerusalem, and gather together the 
outcasts of Israel, and heal the broken in heart, and bind 
up their wounds." He Himself will make bare His holy 
arm in the sight of all the earth and in His promised 
consolation to the suffering, and in His vindication of the 
wronged, all flesh shall see the salvation of our God." 


NOTE AE. 

We recognize St. John as one of the chief Prophets of 
the Christian Church. And taking this designation jin its 
true sense, we read the Book , of his Prophecy as being, in 
his own words, concerned with the things which are," as,, 
well as with ** the things which shall be hereafter." W e do 
not read it as a description of the course of modern history, 
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as an Ulostrated account of the destinies of Europe, of Em« 
perors and Popes, but we read it as a ‘‘Prophecy/' that is, 
as an interpretation of the mind of God of what He is, and 
what He wills ; of the laws and order of His government ; 
of the nature of those powers that are striving against 
Him in rebellion and defiance ; and also of the effects of 
His conquest when those powers will be overtljtown. 

This is the nature of the “Book of this Prophecy." Ahd 
the object for which the Apostle wrote it, was effected by an 
Apocalypse or Revelation, i. e, by an unveiling. Most of 
the seers declared the things they were commissioned 
to make known, in ordinary methods of discourse. Some, 
however, like Ezekiel, and^aniel, and Zachariah, gave 
forth their messages in type and symbol. In pictured, 
instead of verbal, language, their communications were 
delivered; and this was the method by which St. John 
declared the eternal verities which are naturally hidden 
from our idolatrous perceptions. Like Ezekiel, he saw The 
Throne and Him who was seated thereon, and beheld the 
celestial ministries by which it is surrounded. Then, in front 
of that vision, he looked upon the imagery through which all 
the agencies that are in rebellion against the Heavenly 
Kingdom, are represented. In the seals, and trumpets, and 
the vials, in the unclean beasts and mystic numbers — ^he saw 
representations of the error, and the iniquities, which have 
^ever been contending against the welfare of the Church and 
the progress of God’s truth. Through and by means of 
these images, St. John discharged his prophetic functions. 
And we should especially observe that all the figures he em- 
ployed with this purpose, were familiar to his readers. They 
framed themselves into a pictorial language, which was as 
well known to all who were acquainted with the Old 
Testament, as was the ordinary and verbal language in 
which the greater part of it was written. Accordingly, it is 
to the Old Testament, and not to the events of Modern His- 
tor/, that we must look for an interpretation of the symbols 
which He used. His predecessors in the “ goodly fellow- 

O 
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sHp ” are his best interpret^ ; and the attentive student 
will find that the Aposde has enlarged and developed, and 
carried further onward, that great commission which they 
fulfilled from the beginning. 


NOTE AF. 

This parallel is at once suggested by the previous Note. 
And it must be exact, if that is the true view of the 
Apostle’s Eevelation. What is there seen in the symbols, 
when they are wisely interpreted, must correspond, even 
in the minutest particulars, with the Order which we have 
seen embodied in Christ’s Person. We have here in fact the 
best key for unlocking the mysteries of this portion of Holy 
Scripture. Interpreted in this view, it discredits for ever the 
expositions which undertake to show the Apostle’s meaning 
in some particular events, which we may learn from Gibbon 
or from “ The Times while, at the same time, it justifies 
those true views which are based on the devout belief that 
God is living, working, through all history. All the great 
movements of the world are included in those interpreta- 
tions, for they unfold every stage and progress of the 
Divine Order through which the purposes of God are 
moving forward to their victorious accomplishment. 


NOTE AG. 

We are here reminded of the many promises which 
guarantee the possession of certain knowledge to the*tru8t^ 
ful and obedient. He that is willing to do the will shall 
know of the doctrine;’’ and, ‘‘ He that believeth on the Son* 
of God hath the witness in himself.” No sophistry can 
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touch the assurance which ia.'flias obtained, any more than 
it could have touched St. PanVa deep conviction, when he 
said, I know in Whom I h^re believed.” Our progress 
towards that state of mind and feeling ia^ real, though 
it may be slow; the paths through which we reach 
it may be steep and narrolhj but they are sure. In 
ever increasing knowledge, they brighten more an^ 
more unto the perfect day/' until we reach at 
length that position of which John JBimyan tells us that 
there the pilgrims were in sight of the city they were 
going to, and heard loud voices coming from it. There, 
also, some of the inhabitants thereof met them, for in that 
land the shining ones commeiTly walked, because it is on 
the borders of heaven itself.” Yes, this sure vision of 
things celestial and divine, is even here attainable, though 
not perhaps till just before our pilgrimage is closed ; as only 
a few stops then separated Christian and his companion 
from the cold dark river which lay between them and 
the city,” which they so gazed upon. But it may be reached 
at length, if we persevere in the path of willing obedience 
and loving trust. And then, whether the remainder of 
our journey bo long or short, heaven’s own light will rest 
on it, and death itself wiU only be a fuller revelation of 
the world into which we have already entered. 


THE END. 
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* The special purpose for which these 
manuals are intended, they will we 
should think, admiribly serve. Their 
eleurness as narratives will make them 
acceptable to the schoolboy as well as to 
the teacher; attad their critical acumen 
will commend them to the use of the 
more advanced student who is not only 
getting up, but trying to understand and 
appreciate, his Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides. As for the general plan of the 
series of which thej” form part, we must 
confess, without wishing to draw com- 
parisons for which wo should he sorry to 


have to examine all the materials, that 
it strikes us as decidedly sensi^e. For 
the beginner, at all events, the most in- 
structire, as it is the easiest and most 
natural, way of studying history is to 
study it by periods ; and with regard to 
earlier Greek and Roman history at all 
events, there is no serious obstacle in the 
way of his being enabled to do so, since 
here period ana what has come to he 
quasi - technically called subject fre- 
quently coincide, and form whatf^lS^ 
fairly be called an Epoch of Ancient 
History.’ Saturday RBvaw. 
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Jerram, M.A. 2 j. 6rf. 

Pope’s Select Poems, by T, Arnold, 
M.A. 2r. 6 d. 

Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his 
Humhur, by H. B. Wheatley, 
FjS.A. 2j. 6 d. 

Me^erism, Spiritualism 

Historically and Scientifically 
Considered.. By W. B. Carpenter, 
C.B. M.D. LL.D. F.II.S. &c. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 51. 

Evenings with the Skep- 

tics ,* or. Free Discussion on Free 
Thinkers. % John Owen, Rector 
of East Anstey, Devon. Crown 8vo. 

\yusi read)\ 

Selections from the Wri- 

rings of Lord Macaulay. Edited, 
with Occasional Explanatory Notes, 
byG. 0 . Trevelyan, M.P, Cr. 8vo. 6 s. 


CRITICAL WORKS. 

Lord Macaulay’s Miscel- 

laneous Writings. 

Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 21/. 
People’s Edition, i vol. cr. 8vo. 4J. 6 d. 

Lord Macaulay’s Miscel- 

laneous Writings and Speeches. 

Student’s Edition. Crown 8vo, 6 j. 

Speeches of the Right 

Hon. Lord Macaulay, corrected by 
Himself. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6 d. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith’s 

Essays contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review. Crown 8vo. 2 s. 6 d. sew^, 
y. 6 d. cloth. 

The Wit and Wisdom of 

the Rev. Sydney Smith. Crown 
8vo. 3f. 6 d. 

Miscellaneous and Post- 

humous Works of the late Henry 
Thomas Buckle. Edited, with a 
Biographical Notice, by Helen 
Taylor. 3 vols. 8vo. £,2, i 2 s. 6 d, 

Short Studies on Great 

Subjects. ByJ. A. Froude, M.A. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. i8r. 
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lil8im4of Eogli^ 

Hkloiical mA CiMoii By 

T AmoWt M. A. Cwm Sto. 6d, 

German Home Life; a 

of on ih« ^Domestic Life 

m Germany. Crown 8 vo. dr. 

Miscellaneous Works of 

Thomas Arnold, D.D. late Head 
Master of Rugby School. 8 vo. ys. 6d. 

Realities of Irish Life. 

By W. Steuart Trench. Crown 
8 vo. 2s. 6d, sewed, or 3 r. 6d. cloth. 


Mm Coiibkfiftosi, li.A. Wed 
by L A, StMONDS, M-A* With a 
Memoir by H* J. k Smith, M.A. 
2 vols. Syo« 28 p. 


The Essays and Contri- 

butions of A* K* H. B. Uniform 
Cabinet Editions in crown 8vo. 


Recreations of a Country Parson, Two 

Series, 3 ^. 6d. each. 

Landscapes, Churdies, and Moralito, 

price Jjr. 6d. 


Lectures on the Science I seaside wusings, 3 ^. u 

of Language. By F. Max Muller, | Changed Aspects of Unchanged 
M.A. 2 voli. crown 8vo. i6l Truths, 3^. 6d. 


Chips from a German 

Workshop ; Essays on the Science of 
Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions 
& Customs. By F. Max Muller, 
M.A. 4 vols. 8 vo. jC2. i 8 j. 


Counsel and Comfort from a City 
Pulpit, 3s. 6d. 

Lessons of Middle Age, zs, 6a. 

Leisure Hours in Town, 3J. d/. " ^ 


I 

Chapters on Language. I 

By F. W. Farrar, D.D. Crown 8 vo. * 
price 5 r. | 

Families of Speech. Four | 

Lectures delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution. By F. W, Farrar, D.D. 
Crown 8 vo. 3 j. 6d. 

Apparitions; a Narrative of 

Facts. By the Rev. B. W, Savile, 
M. A. Crown 8vo. 41. 6d. " 


Autumn Holidays of m Country Parson, 

pnce 3^. 6d. 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish 
Church of a Unlrersity City, 3^. df. 

The CommonjiiaGe PhilpsctpSier hi 
Town andA^untry, 3#. 

Present-Day Thoughts, 3^. Ad, 

Critical Essays of a'Cmmtiy Parson, 

price 3s. 6d. 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country 
Parson, Three Series, 3^. 6d. each. 


DICTIONARIES and OTHER BOOKS of 
REFERENCE, 


Dictionary of the English 

Language. By R. Cl. Latham, 
M.A. M.D. Abridged from Dr, 
Ijitham’s Edition of Johnson’s English 
Dictionary. Medium 8vo. 24s, 

A Dictionary of the Eng- 

lish Language. By R. G, Latham, 
M.A. M.D. Founded on the Dic- 
tionary of Dr. S. Johnson, a^ edited j 
by the Rev. H. J. ToDl), with 
numerous Emendations and Additions. I 
4 vols. 4to. I 


Thesaurus of English 

Words and Phrase^ classiM and 
arranged so as to facilitate the expies* 
Sion of Ideas, and assist in Literary 
Composition. By. P. M. ROGIT, 
M.D. Crown 8vo. lor. ktk 

« * 

Handbook of the Englisfa 

Language. For the Use of Students 
of the Universities and the' Higher 
Classes in Schools, By R. G.Xa* 
THAM, M.A? M.D. Crown 8vo. 6f. 





Ffeadi 

By LAoi? CONTANsiAtJ, ^0ny ye^urs 
French Examiiler fx Muitary and 
Civil A|»oin|m6ntB, &c. Post Svo. 
pc^ p. M 

Contanseau’s Pocket 

Dictionary, French and English, 

^ abridged from the Practical Dictionaiy 
by the Author. Square i8mo. 3^. (id. 

A New Pocket Diction- 

ary of the German an4 English 
Languages. By F. W. Longman, 
BalliS College, Oxford. Square 
i8mo. pnee 5f. 

A Practical Dictionary 

‘ of the German Language ; German- 
Er^lish and English- German. By 
Rev. W. L Blackley, M.A and Dr. 
C. M. Friedlander. Post 8vo. p. 6 d. 

'A Dictionary of Roman 

^an4 Greek Antiquities* With 2,000 
Woodcuts illustrative of the Arts and 
Life of the Greeks and Romans. By 
A. Ricjl, B A. Crown 8vo. p. 6 d. 

The Critical Lexicon and 

’ CoacardMiA to the English and 
Greek New Testament; together 
with an Indet of Greek Words and 
several Appendices. By the Rev. E. 
W. Bullinger, St Stephen’s, Wal- 
thamstow. Medium 8vo. jor. 

A Greek-English Lexi- 

con. By H. G. Liddell, D.D. Dean 
of Chnstchurch, and R. Scott, D.D. 
Dcan^ Rochester. Crown 4to. 36^, 

A Lexicmi, Greek and 

En g l ish, abridged for Schoeds from 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek*-English 
Lexicon. Square i2mo. p. td. 

An En^ish-Gieek Lexi- 

con, containing all the Greek Words 
used by Writers of gooa authority* By 
C D.wliGni 4to. 21X. 

Mr. Yonge’s Lexicon, 

l!hi|g^ish and Greek, abridged from his 
huger Lexicmi. Square umb. 8r, 6 d, 
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% J. WtUTeiY.' Edited & 
WHAmr, D.D.J, ftf, 8«i( 


A Ladn-Englii^ Dicti<m- 

my. By John T. White, D.I>. 
OkoA and J. E. Riddle, M. A. Oxom 
Sixth Edition, revised. 1 vol. 4to. 28s. 

White’s College Latin- 

English Dictionaiy; abridged from* 
the Parent Work for the ujte of Uni- 
versity Students. Medium 8fVo. 15^. 

ALatin-Englii^ Diction- 

ary adapted for the use of Middle- 
Cla«:s ScWls. By John T, White, 
D. D. Oxon. Square fcp. 8vo. 3X. 

^White’s Junior Student’s 

Complete Latin-English and Eng- 
iish-Latin Dictionary. Square i 2 mo. 
price I 2 X. 

* /English-Latin, 5x. 6 d. 
Separately (latin-Enghsh, y. 

McCulloch’s Dictionaiy, 

Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, 
of ComiPerce and Commercial Navi- 
gation Re-edited and corrected to 
1876 by Hugh G. Reid, Assistant- 
Comptroller H.H. Stationery Office. 
With II Maps and 30 Charts. 8vo. 
price 635. 

A General Dictionary of 

Geography, Descriptive, Physical, 
Statistical, and Histoncal ; forming a 
complete Gazetteer of the World. By 
A. Keith Jdhnston. New Edition 
(1877). Medium 8vo. 42J. 

The Public Schools Atlas 

of Andsnt Geography, in 28 entirdy 
new Cdourcd Maps, lilted with an 
Introduction by the Rev. G. Butlxa, 
M.A. In imperhd8vo* or imperial 4to. 
price p. 6 d. cloth. 

Ihe Public Schools AtlMs 

of Modem Geq^|^y,i 03 i endii^y 
new Coloured Maps, ^itm widi an 
Introduction by Ret. G« BtTTLER, II. A. 
Imperial 8vo. or imperial 410. 5x, 
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ASTJRONOMY and METEOROLOGY. 


The Universe and the 

Comings Transits; Researches into 
and New Views respecting the Con- 
stitution of the Heavens. By R. A. 
Proctor, B.A. With 22 Charts and 
22 Diagrams. 8vo. l 6 s. 

Saturn and its System. 

ByR. A. Proctor, B.A. 8vo. with 
14 Plates, I4r. 

The Transits of Venus ; 

A Popular Account of Past and Coming 
Transits. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 
20 Plates (12 Coloured) and 27 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6 d. 

Essays on Astronomy. 

A Series . of Papers on Planets and 
Meteors, the Sun and Sun-surrounding 
Space, Star and Star Cloudlets. By 
R. A. Proctor, B.A. With to Plates 
and 24 Woodcuts. 8vo. 12s. 

The Moon ; her Motions, 

Aspects, Scenery, and Physical Con- 
dition. By R. A Proctor, B.A 
With Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, and 
Lunar Photographs. Crown 8vo. 15^. 

The Sun ; Ruler, Light, Fire, 

and Life of the Planetary System. By 
R. A. Proctor, B.A. With Plates & 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 14J. 

The Orbs Around Us ; 

a Series of Essays on the Moon & 
Planets, Meteors & Comets, the Sun & 
Colour^ Pairs of Suns. By R. A. 
Proctor, B.A. With Chart and Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo. yj. 6^4 

Other Worlds than Ours ; 

The Plurality of Worlds Studied under 
the Light of Recent Scientific Re- 
searches. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 
With 14 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. los, 6 (i. 

Outlines of Astronomy. 

By Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bart. M.A. 
Latest Edition, with Plates and Dia- 
grams, Sqiiare crown Svo, 1 2s. 


The Moon, and the Con- 

dition and Configurations of its Sur&ce. 
By E. NRison, F.R.A.S. With 26 
Maps & 5 Plates. Medium Svo. 3IJ. 


Celestial Objects for 

Common Telescopes. By T. W. 
Webb, M.A. With Map of the Moon 
and Woodcuts. Crown Svo. p. 6 d. 


A New Star Atlas, for the 

Library, the School, and the Obser- 
vatory, in 12 Circular Maps (with 2 
Index Plates). By R. A. PROCTOR, 
B. A. Crown Svo. 


Larger Star Atlas, for the 

Library, in Twelve Circular Maps, 
photolithographed by A. Brothers, 
F.R.A.S. With Introduction and.^^ 
Index Plates, By R. A. Pro^tor, 
B.A, Folio, 25 j. 

Dove’s Law of Storms, 

considered in connexion with the 
Ordinary Movements of the Atmo- 
sphere. Translated by R. Hv Scott, 
M.A. Svo, ioj. 6 (i. 

Air and Itiain ; the Begin- 

nings of a Chemical Climatology. By 
R. A. Smith, F.R.S. Svo. 24f. 


Air and its Relations to 

Life, 1774-1874; a Course, of Lec- 
tures delivered at the Royal Institution.* 
By W. N. Hartley, F.C.S. With 66 
Woodcuts. Small Svo. 6 s. 


Schellen’s Spectrum 

AnAl3nd8, in its Application to Terxei- 
trial Substances and the Physical 
Constitution of the HeaVfehly B^ies. 
Translated by Jane afid C. LA^sell, 
with Notes by W. Huggins, LL.D. 
F. R. S. Svo. Plates and Woodcuts, 28^, 
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I^ATURAL HISTORY and PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


Professor Helmholtz’ 

Popular Lectures on Scientific Sub- 
jects. Translated by E. Atkinson, 
F. C. S. With numerous Wood Engrav- 
ings* 8vo. izs, 6 d. 

On the Sensations of 

Tone, as a Physiological Basis for the 
Theory of Music. By H. HeLMHOLT^ 
Professor of Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Translated by A. J. 
Ellis, F.R.S. 8vo. 36L 

Ganot’s Natural Philo- 

sophy for General Readers and 
. Young Persons ; a Course of Physics 
divested of Mathematical Formula: and 
expressed in the language of daily life. 
Translated by E. Atkinson, F.q.S. " 
Second Edition, with 2 Plates and 429 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. yr. 6 d, 

Grot’s Elementary 

Treatise on Physics, Experimental 
and Applied, for the use of Colleges 
and Schools. Translated and edited 
by E. Atkinson, F.C.S. Seventh 
Edition, with 4 Coloured Plates and 
758 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15^. 

Arnott’s Elements of Phy- 

sics or Natural Philosophy. Seventh 
Edition, edited by A. Bain, LL.D, and 
A. S, Taylor, M.D. F.R.S. Crown 
8vo. Woodcuts, I2r. 6d. 

The Correlation of Phy- 

Steal Forces, By the Hon. Sir W. 
R. G,R0VE, F.R.S. &c. Sixth Edition, 
revised and augmented. 8vo. r5J. 

Weinhold’s Introduction 

to Experimental Physics ; including 
. Directions for Constructing Physical 
Apparatus and for Making Experiments. 
Translated by B. Loewy, F.R.A.S. 
With a Preface by G. C. Foster, F.R.S. 
8vo, Plates Sc Woodcuts 31J. 6 d. 

Principles of Animal Me- 

chanics. By theRev. S. Haughton, 
F.R.S. Second Edition, 8vo. 2ir. 

Fragments of Science. 

By John Tyndall, F.R.S, Fifth 
Edition, with a New Introduction. 
Crown 8vo. lOj. 6 d. 


Heal a Mode of Motion. 

By John Tyndall, F.R.S. Fifth 
Edition, Plate and Woodcuts, Croim 
8vo. lOi. 6 a. 

Sound. By John Tyndall, 

F.R.S. Third Edition, including 
Recent Researches on 'Fog-Signalling^ 
Portrait and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 
price IOJ-. 6 d. 

Researches on Diamag- 

netismand Mtagnc-CiystallicAction; 

including Diamagnetic Polarity. By 
John 'I'yndall, F.R.S. With o 
Plates and many Woodcuts. 8vo. I4r, 

Contributions to Mole- 

cuiar Physics in the domain of Ra- 
diant Heat By John Tyndall, 
F.R.S. With 2 Plates and 31 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. ibL 

Six Lectures on Light, 

delivered in America in. 1872 and 1873, 
By John Tyndall, F.R.S. Second 
Edition, with Portrait, Plate, and 59 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. ys. 6 d. 

Lessons in Electricity at 

the Royal Institution, 1875-6. By 
John Tyndall, D.C.L, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
With 58 Woodcuts. Cr. 8vo. 2J. 6 d. 

Notes of a Course of 

Seven Lectures on Electrical Phe- 
nomena and Theories, delivered at 
the Royal Institution. By John Tyn- 
dall, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. u. sewed, 
or li'. 6 d. cloth. 

Notes of a Course of Nine 

Lectures on Light, delivered at the 
Royal Institution. By John Tyndall, 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo. is. sewed, or 
ij. 6 d. cloth. 

A Treatise on Magnet- 

ism, General and Terrestrial. By H. 
Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L. 8vo. lor. 6 d. 

Elementary Treatise on 

the Wave-Theory pf Light By 
H. Lloyd, D. D. D. C. L. 8vo, lor. 6 d, 
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TTextll ^ k^ c^’ Science, 

MechamiSI and Physic , adapted for 
the use of Artisans ai^j*of Students in 
Public and Science jfchools. Small 
8vo, widi' Woodcul 4 >’&c. 

Anderson's Stret«^ of Materials, : ' 
Armstrong’s Organic Chemistry, 3s. nt 
Barry’s Railway Appliances, 3s.^ ^ 
Bloxam’s Metals, 3^. &i. 

Go^eve’s Mechanics, p. 6J. 

■ Mechanism, y. 6d. 

Gore’s Electro-Metallurgy, 6r. > 
Griffin's Algebra & Trigonome^^i*3/6. J 
Joalrin’s Electricity & Magnetism, 3/6. 
Maxwell’s Theory of Heat, 3s. (id. j 
Meitifirid’s Technical Arithmetic, 3^. ta. \ 
Miller’s InorganirXhemistiy, 3s. 6d. 
Prsece A Sivewright’s T elegraphy, 3 /6. 
Shelley’s WorHhop Appliances, 3^ 6d. 
Thomd’s Structural and Physiological 

Thorpe^s jQuantitative Analysis, 4^-. 6d. 

Thorpe & Muir’s Qualitative Analysis, 

price 3s, 6d. 

Tilden’s Systematic Chemistry, 3^. 6d. 
Unwin’s Machine Design, 3^. 6d, 
Watson’s Plane & Solid Geometry, 3/6. 

The Comparative Ana- 

tomy and Physiology of the Verte- 
brate Animals. By Richard Owen, 
F.R.S. With 1,472 Woodcuts. 3 
▼ols. 8vo. £3. 13s. id. 

Kirby and Spence’s In- 

troduction to Entomology, or Ele- 
ments of the Natural History of Insects. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 

Light Science for Leisure 

Hours; Familiar £mys on Scientific 
Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. 
By R. A. Proctor, B. A. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 7 j. 6d. each. 

Homes without Hands ; 

a Description of the Habitations of 
Aiumals, classed according to their 
Principle of Construction. By the Rev. 
T. G. Wood, M.A. With about 140 
Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. 14^. 
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strange Dwellings ; a De- 

scription of the Habitations of Animals, 
abndged from * Homes without Hands,’ 
BytheRev. J.G. Wood,M.A. With 
Frontispiece and 60 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo. Js. 6d ^ 

Insects at Home; aPopu- 

lar Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, HaUts, and Transforma- 
tions. By the jKev. J. G. Wood, M. A, 
with upwardsM 700 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
price I4f. * 

Insects Abroad ; being a 

. Popular Account of Foreign Insects, 

^ their Structure, Habits, and* Trans- 
formations. By the Rev. T. G. Wood, 
With upwards of 700 Wood- 
8vo. 14s. 

Out of Doors ; a Selection 

of Original Artides ' on Practical 
Natural History. By the RcV. J, G. 
Wood, M.A. With 6 lllustra^ons. 
Crown 8vo. p, 6d. ^ . 

Bible Animals ; a Descrip- 

tion of every Living Creature mentioned 
in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the 
Conil. By the Rev. J. G. Wood; A. 
With 1 12 Vignettes. 8vo. 14X. 

The Polar World : a Pop- 

ular Description cMdan and Nature in. 
the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the 
Globe. By Dr. G. Hartwig. With 
Chromoxylographs, Maps, and Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. lOr. 6 d, 

The Sea and its Living 

Wonders. By Dr, G. Hartwig. 
Fourth Edition, enlarged, 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations, losi . - * 

The Tropical World. .By 

Dr, G. Hartwig. With about 200 
Illustrations. 8yo. idf. 6 d, 

The Subterranean 

World. By 'Dr. G. Hartwig. . Witb“ 
Maps and Woodcuts. 8vd; iox.' 6/1 

The Aerial World ;* a Pop- 

ular Account of the Bhenomena and' 
Life of the Atmosphere. By Dr. 
G. Hartwig. With Map, 8 Chromo- 
xylographs & 60 Woodcuts. 8yo. iDf. 6d* 
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A I^amiliar History of 

Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D. late 
Bishop of Norwich, fcp. 8 vo. with 
Woodcuts, 3 j, 6(i. 

The Geology of England 

ahd Wales; a Concise Account of 
lie Lithological Characters, Leading 
Fossils, and Economic Products of^V ' ^ 
Kocks. ByH. B. Woodward, F.CaS. 
Crown 8 vo. Map 8c Woodcuts, 14L ' ..-v 

The Primaeval World ef 

Switzerknd. By Professor Oswal 
Hem., of the University of Zur» I'. t. 
Edited by James Heywood, M i. 
F.R..S. President of the Stari^^il . 

• Society. With Map, 19 Plates, i' 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 28^. 

i ^ 

The -Puzzle of Life and 

* How it Has Been Put Together : a 

Short History of Vegetable and Animal 
^ Trife upon the Earth from the Earliest 
Tiraes; including an Account of Pre- 
Historic Man, his Weapon.s, Tools, and 
Works. By A. Nicols, F.R.G.S. With 
12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3L 6d, 

The Origin of Civilisa- 

tion, and the Primitive Condition of j 

Man ; Mental aW Social Condition of 1 
Savages. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart. 1 
M.P. F.R.S. Third Edition, with 25 1 
Woodcuts. 8vo. iSs. 

The Ancient Stone Im- 

plements, Weapons, and Ornaments 
of Great Britain. By John Evans, 
F.^S, With 2 Plates and 476 Wood- 
cuts.* 8vo, 28s. 

■ The Elements of Botany 

for Families and.Schools. Eleventh 
. Fidition, revised by Thomas Moore, 
F.L.S. Fcp. Svo. Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. ! 


The fCote Amateur’s 

Guide. By ^^rfOMAajR^VERS. Latest 
Edition Fcp.^Fvo. 4#. 

|!)ictlonat|r of Science, 

’^.iterature^lMia Art Re-edited by 
• w. T. BrandE (the Aftthor) 

Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. i vols. 
r * 8vo. 63^, , J ^ 

1 Tlie History of Mbdeijl 

j Music, a Course of Lecture? delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britnm, By John Hullah, LL,D. 

. price os. 

^r. Hullah’s 2nd Course 

of Lectures on the Tran.sition Period 
of Musical History, Tbjfei the Beginning 
of the 17th to the Nhddk of tfc 18th 
Centiwy. ’Byo^ioj. (f 4 . 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia 

of Plants; comprising .the Specific 
Character, Description, Culture, His- 
tory, &c. of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. With upwards of 
12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 4Zr. 

De Caisne & Le Maout’s 

System of Descriptive and Analy- 
tical Botany. Translated by Mrs. 
Hooker ; edited and arranged accord- 
ing to the English Botanical System, by 
J. D. Hooker, M.D. With 5,500 
Woodcuts. Imperial 8vo. 31^. 6flf. 

Hand-Book of Hardy 

Trees, Shrubs, and Herbaceous 
Plants ; containing Descriptions &c. 
of the Be.st Species in Cultivation. 
With 720 Original Woodcut lUustra- 
. tions. By W. B, Hrmsley, Medium 

8vO. I2J-. 
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Millet's Elements of Che- 

mistry, Theoretical and Practical. 
Re-edited, with Additions, by H. 
Macleod, F.C.S. 3 vols, 8vo. 

Part I. Chemical Physics, New 
Edition in October. 

Part 11 . Inorganic Chemistry, 2ir. 

Part III. Organic Chemistry, New 
Edition in the press. 


Animal Chemistry : or, 

the Relations of Chemistry to Physiology 
and Pathology : including the Results of 
the most recent Scientific Researches 
and Experiments. By Charles T. 
KingzE'IT, F.C.S. Lond. & Berlin. 
Consulting Chemist. 8vo. \Inihtpress^ 

Health in the House ; 

Twenty-five Lectures on Elementary 
Physiology in its Application to the 
Daily Wants of Man and Animals. 
By Catherine Maria Buckton. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Woodcuts, 2J. 


A Dictionary of Chemis- 

try and the Allied Branches of other 
Sciences. By Henry Watts, F.C.S. 
assisted by eminent Scientific and 
Practical Chemists. 7 vols. medium 
8vo. j^io, i6j. td. 

Supplementary Volume, 

completing the Record of Chemical Dis- 
covery to the year 1876. 

\ln preparation* 

Select Methods in Che- 

mical Analysts, chiefly Inorganic. By 
Wm. Crookes, F.R.S. With 22 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. lar. 6</. 

The History, Products, 

and Processes of the AlkaB Trade, 

including the most recent Improve- 
ments. By Charles T. Kinozeti’, 
F.C.S. Lond. and Berlin, Consulting 
Chemist. With 32 Woodcuts. Svo- I2s.' 

Outlines of Physiology, 

Human and Comparative. By T. 
Marshall, F.R.C.S. Surgeon to the 
University College HospitaL 2 vols. 
crown Svo. with 1 22 Woodcuts, 32J'. 


The FINE ARTS and ILLUSTRATED 
EDITIONS. 


Poems. By W. B. Scott. 

Illustrated by Seventeen Etchings by 
L. A. Tadema and W. B. Scott. 
Crown Svo. 15J. 

Half-hour Lectures on 

the History and Practice of the 
Fine and Ornamental Arts. By W. 

B. Scott. Cr. Svo. Wood^ts, 8j. 6 <f. 

a Dictionary of Artists of 

the English School : Painters, Sculp- 
tors, Architects, Engravers, and Oma- 
mentists. By S. Redgrave. Svo. i 6 x. 

In Fairyland ; Pictures 

from the Elf-World. By Richard 
Doyle. With a Poem by W, Al- 
LINGHAM. With 16 coloured Plates, 
containing 36 Designs. Folio, iSx. 


Lord Macaulay’s Lays of 

Ancient Rome. With Ninety illustra- 
tions on Wood from Drawings by *G. 
ScHARF. F’cp. 4to. 21J. 

Miniature Edition .of 

Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome. With G. Scharf’s Ninety 
Illustrations reduced in Lithography. 
Imp. i6mo. lox. (id, 

Moore’s Lalla , Rookh, 

an Orientol Romance. Trnniel’s 
Edition, with 68 Wood Engravings 
from Original Drawings. ^^Fcp. 4to. SU*. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies, 

Macllse’s Edition, with 161 Steel 
Plates, Super royal Svo. 2lx. 
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The* New 'Testament, 

Illustrated with Wood Engravings after 
the Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian 
School. Crown 4to. 63X. 

Sacred and Legendary 

Art By Mrs. Jameson. 6 vols. 
square crown 8vo. price jCS- JSs. 6d. 

Legends of the Saints 

and Martyrs. With 19 Etchings and 
187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 3IJ. 6d. 

Legends'of the Monastic 

Orders. With u Etchings and 88 
Woodcuts. I vol. 21S. 

Legends of the Madonna. 

With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 

I vol, 21 S. H 


"The History of our Lord, 

with that of his Types and Precursors. 
Completed by Lady Easti.ake, With 
13 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 
vols. ^2r. 

The Three Cathedrals 

dedicated to St Paul in London ; 

their History from the Foundation of 
the Building in the Sixth Century 
to the Proposals for the Adornment of 
the Present Cathedral. By W. Long- 
man, F.S.A. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Square crown 8vo. 21J. 

Lectures on Harmony, 

delivered at the Royal Institution. By 
G. A- Macfarrrn. Second Edition, 
with numerous Engraved Musical Ex- 
amples and Specim(;ns. 8vo. I2J. 


The USEFUL ARTS. MANUFACTURES, &q. 


The Amateur Mechanics’ 

Practical Handbook ; describing the 
different 'Pools required in tht Work- 
shop, the uses of them, and how to use 
them. By A. H. G. Hobson. With 
33 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Engineer’s Valuing 

Assistant By H. D. IIoskqld, 
Civil and Mining Engineer, 16 years 
i tining Engineer to the Dean P'orest 
Iron Company. 8vo. 31J. 6f/. 

The' Whitworth Mea- 

. suiing; Machine ; including Descrip- 
'tions of the Surface Plates, Gauges, and 
other Measuring Instruments made by 
^irj. Whitworth, Bart. ByT. M. 
Goodeve, M.A. and C. P. B. Shel- 
l.EY, C. E. With /p Plates and 44 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp, 4to, 21J. 

• 

Industrial Chemistry; a 

Manual for* Manufacturers and for Col- 
leges or Technical Schools ; a Transla- 
tion of Stohmann and Engler’s German 
Edition orpAYEN’s ‘ Precis de Chimie 
Industrielle,* by Dr. J, D. Barry. 
With Chapters on the Chemistry of the 
Metals, by B. H. Paul, Ph.D. 8vo. 
plates & Woodcuts. * [In the press. 


Gwilt’s Encyclopaedia of 

Architecture, with above 1,600 Wood- 
cuts. Revised and extended by W. 
Papworth. 8vo. 52J. td. 

Lathes and Turning, Sim- 

pie, Mechanical, and Ornamental. By 
W. H. Northcott. Second Edition, 
with 338 Illustrations. 8vo. iSj. 

Hints on Household 

Taste in Furniture, Upholstery, 

and other Details. By C. L. East- 
lake. With about 90 Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo. 14J. 

Handbook of Practical 

Telegraphy. By R. S. Culley, 
Memb. Inst. C.E. Engineer-in-Chier 
of Telegraphs to the Post-Office. 8vo. 
Plates & Woodcuts, 16^, 

A Treatise on the Steam 

Engine, in its various applications to- 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Rail- 
ways and Agriculture. By J. Bourne, 
C.E. With Portrait, 37 Plates, and^ 
546 Woodcuts. 4to. 42J. 

Recent Improvements iu 

the Steam Engine. By J, Bourne, 
C.E. Fcp. 8vo. Woodcuts, 6s. 

C 
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Catechisni the Steam | 

Enrae* in its various Applications. 
By JoHy Bourne, C,E. Fcp. 8vo. 
Wo^^cuts, 6s. 

Handbook of the Steam 

Engine By J. Bourne, C.E, form- 
ing a Key to the Author’s Catechism of 
the Steam Engine. Fcp. 8vo. Wood- 
cuts, gs. 

Encyclopaedia of Civil 

Engineering, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical. By E. Cresy, C.E. 
With above 3,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 

Ure’s Dictionaiy of Arts, 

Manufactures, and Mines. Seventh 
Edition, re-written and enlarged by R. 
Hunt, F.R.S. assisted by numerous 
contributors. With 2,100 Woodcuts. 

3 vols. medium 8vo. £$. Sr. 

VoL. IV. Supplementary, completing all 
the Departments of the Dictionary to 
the beginning of the year 1877, is pre- 
paring for publication. 

Practical Treatise on Me- 

tallurgy. Adapted from the last 
German Edition of, Professor Kerl’s 
Metalluigy by W. Crookes, F. R.S. 
&c. and E, Rohrig, Ph.D. 3 vols. 
8vo, with 625 Woodcuts. £4. igs. 

The Theoiy of Strains in 

Girders and similar Structures, with 
Observations on the application of 
Theory to Practice, and Tables of the 
Strength and other Properties of Ma- 
terials. By B. B. Stoney, M.A. 

M. Inst. C.E. Royal 8vo. with 5 
Plates and 123 Woodcuts, 36^. 

Rmlways and Locomo- 

tives ; a Series of I.ectures delivered 
at the School of Military Engineering, 
Chatham, in the year 1877. Railways ^ 
by John Woufk Barry, M, Inst. C.E. 

' Locomotives^ by F. J. Br am well, 
.F.R.S. IVI. Inst. C.E. [/« the press. 


Useful Informatiod for 

Engineers. By Sir W. Fairbaijrn, 
Bart. With many Plates and Woodcuts. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 3U. 6d. 

The Application of Cast 

and Wrought Iron to Building 
Purposes, By Sir W. Fairbairn, 
Bart. With 6 Plates and 118 Wood* 
cuts. 8vo. 16s. 

Practical Handbook of 

Dyeing and Calico-Printing. By 

W. Crookes, F.R.S. &c., With 
numerous Illustrations and specimens 
of Dyed Textile P'abrics. 8vo. 42^. 

Anthracen ; its Constitution, 

Properties, Manufacture, and Deriva- 
tives, including Artificial Alizarin, An- 
thrapurpurin, See, with their Applica- 
tions in Dyeing and Printing, G. 
AuERBACir. Translated by^ W,"’" 
Crookes, F.R.S. 8vo. 12s. 

Mitchell’s Manual of 

Practical Assaying. F ourth Edition, 
revised, with the Recent Discoveries 
incorporated, by W. CROOKES, F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. Woodcuts, 3IJ. 6d. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia 

of Gardening ; comprising the Theory 
and Practice of Horticulture, Floricul- 
ture, Arboriculture, and Landscape 
Gardening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 
8vo. 21^. * , 

Loudon’s Encyclopsdia 

of Agriculture ; comprising the Lay- 
ing-out, Improvement, and Manage- 
ment of Landed Property, and the 
Cultivation and Economy of the Pro- 
ductions of Agriculture. With l,lbo 
Woodcuts. ,8vo. 2iS, 


RELIGIOUS and MORAL WORKS. 

An Exposition of the 39 A Commentaiy on the 

Aitidea, Historical and Doctrinal. By 39 Articles, forming an Introduction to 
B. H. Browne, D.D. Bishop of Win- the Theology of the Church of England. 

Chester. Latest Edition. 8vo. 161. By the Rev>T^ P. Boultbbb, LL,D. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 
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Historical Lectures on 

tile Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ 

By C. J. ELLicorr, D.D. 8vo. 12s, 

Sermons Chiefly on the 

Interpretation of Scnpture. By the 
late Rev. T. Arnold, D.D. 8vo. p. (ai. 

Sermons preached in the 

Chapel of Kugby School; with an 
Address before Confirmation. By 
T. Arnold, D.D. Fcp. 8vo. 3^. 6i. 

Christian Life, its Course, 

its Hindrances, its Helps ; Sermons 
preached in the Chapel of Rugby School. 

• By T. Arnold, D.D. 8vo. 'js. 6^. 

Christian Life, its Hopes^ 

its Fears, and its Close; Sermons 
preached in the Chapel of Rtigby School, 
^y T. Arnold, D.D. Sv. 7^. (d. 

m 

Synonyms of the Old Tes- 

tament, their Bearing on Chri.stian 
h'aithand Practice. By the Rev. R. B. 
Girdles'kjne. 8vo. 15J. • 

The Primitive and Ca- 

tholic Faith in Relation to the 
Church of England. By the Rev. B. 
W. Savile, M.A. 8vo. 7^. 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or 

u Visit to a Religious Sceptic. By 
Henry Rogers. Fcp. 8vo. 5^. 

•Djefence of the Eclipse of 

Faith, By H. Rogers. F cp. 8vo. 3^. (yd. 

Three Essays on Reli- 

jnon: Nature; tlfe Utility of Religion; 
Theism. By John Stuart Mill. 
8vo. los, td. • 

A Critical and Gram- 

matical Commentary on St Paul’s 

Epistles.^ By C. J. Ellicott, D.D. 
Svo. Gdatians, Ss. 6 d. Ephesians, 
8x. 6 d, Pastoral Epistles, lOf. 6 d. 
Philippians, Colossians, & Philemon, 
lOs. 6 d. Thessalonians, Js, 6 d. 


The Life and ^isUes of 

St Paul By Rev. W. J, Conybeare, 
M.A. and Very Rev. John Saul How- 
son, D.D. Dean of Chester. Three 
Editions, copiously illustraled. 

Library Edition, with all tht Original 
Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 42^. 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection 
of J laps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 2 vols. 
square crown Svo. 21s. 

Student’s Edition, revised and con- 
densed, ,vith 46 Illustrations and Maps.,. 
i V'd. crown 8vo. 9J. 

The Jewish Messiah ; 

Critical Hist/'r)' of the Messianic Idea ' 
among the Jews, from the Rise of the 
Maccabees to the Closing of the Tal- 
mud, By James Drummond, B.A, 
Professor of Theology in Manchester 
New College, London. Svo. 

[In the press^ 

Evidence of the Truth of 

the Christian Religion derived from 
the Literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By 
A. Keith, D.D. 40th Edition, with 
numerous Plates. Square Svo. 12s. 6 d, 
or post Svo. with 5 Plates, fir. 

The Prophets and Pro- 

phecy in Israel ; an Historical and* 
Critical Inquiry. By Prof. A. Kuenen, 
Translated from the Dutch by the Rev. 
A. Milroy, M.A. with an Introduc- 
tion by J. Mujr, D.C.L. Svo. 2 is, 

Mythology among the 

Hebrews and its Historical Develop- 
ment. By IGNAZ Goldziher, Ph.D. 
Translated by Russell Martineau. 
M.A. Svo. i6j. 

Historical and Critica’ 

Commentary on the Old Testament ' 

with a New Translation. By M. M. 
Kalisch, Ph,D. Vol. I. Genesis^ 
Svo. l&r. or adapted for the General 
Reader, 12s. VoL 11 . Exodus, 15^. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 12s. 
Vol. III. Leviticus, Part I. 15J. or 
adapted for the General Reader, Sr. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. iKs^ or 
adapted for the General Reader, Sr. 




Hie and Litera- 

ttm of the Iwftditett, according to 
the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. 
By C. DE ROTHSCHtLD & A. De 
Rothschild. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
i2s, I vol fcp. 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

Ewald^s History of Israel. 

Translated from the German byj. E. 
Carpenter, M,A. with Preface by R. 
Martineau, M.A. 5 vols. 8vo. 63/. 

Ewald's Antiquities of 

Israel* I'ranslated from the trcrraan 
by H. S. Solly, M.A. 8vo. i2j. 6d, 

Behind the Veil ; an Out- 
line of Bible Metaphysics compared 
with Ancient and Modem 'riiought. 
By the Rev. T. Griffith, M.A. Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s. 8vo. io.f. 6d, 

The Trident, the Cres- 

cent & the Cross ; a View of the 
Religious History of India during the 
Hindu, Buddhist, Mohammedan, and 
Christian Periods. By the Rev. J. 
Vaughan. 8vo. gs , (> d . 

The Types of Genesis, 

briefly considered as revealing the 
Development of Human Nature. By 
Andrew Jukes. Crown 8vo. yx. (id. 

The Second Death and 

the Restitution of all Things ; with 
some Preliminary Remarks on the 
Nature and Inspiration of Ploly Scrip- 
ture. By A. J UKES. Crown 8vo. 3J. bk 

History of the Reforma- 

tion in Europe in the time of Calvin. 

By the Rev. J. H, Merle D’Au- 
D.D. Translated by W. L. 
R. Cates. 7 vols. 8vo, price ^^5. lu. 

Vol. VIII. . completing the English 
Edition is nearly ready. 

Commentaries, by the Rev. 

W. A. O’Conor, B.A. Rector of St. 
Simon and St. Jude, Manchester. 

Epistle to the Romans, crown 8vo. 3x. (id. 
Epistle to the Hebrews, 4X. (id. 

St. John’s Gospel, lox. (id. 


Supenmtiual Religkm j 

an Inquiry into the Really m Divine 
Revelaton. 3 vols. 8vo. 38r. 

The Four Gospels in 

Greek, with Greek-Engiish Lexicon. 
By John T. White, D.D. Oxon. 
Rector of St. Martin Ludgate. Square 
321110. price 5 j. 

Passing Thoughts on 

Religion. ByELiz.\BETHM. Sewell. 
I'cp, 8 VO. 3x. 6f/. 

Thoughts for the Age. 

by Elizabeth M. Sewell. New 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 3J. 6f/. 

Some Questions of the 

Day. By Illizabeth M. Sewell. 
Crown 8vo. 2x. 6d. 

Self-Examination before 

Confirmation. By P^lizabf.th^ M. 
Sewell. 32mo. ix. (id. 

Preparation for the Holy 

Communion ; the Devotions chiefly 
from the works of Jeremy Taylor. By 
Elizabeth M. Sewell, 32mo. 3X. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s 

Entire Works; with Life by Bishop 
Heber. Revised and corrected by the 
Rev. C. P. Eden, 10 vols. £^. 5x. 

Hymns of Praise and 

Prayer. Corrected and edited by 
Rev. John Martine.au, .LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 4X. (id. 32mo. ix. 6d. . 

Spiritual Songs for the 

Sundays and Holidays throughout 
the Year. By J. S. B. Monsell, 
LL.D. Fcp. 8v©. 5x, i8mo. 2x. 

Lyra Germanica ; Hymns 

translated from the Gennan.by Miss C. 
Winkworth. P’cp. 8\*o, 5x. 

The Temporal Mission 

of the Holy Ghost ; of, Reason and 
Revelation. By Henry Edward 
Manning, D.D. Cardinal -Archbishop, 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 8x. 6d. 
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Hours of Thought on 

SACred lliiiigs ; a Volume of Ser- 
mons. By James Martineau, D.D. 
* LL.D. Crown 8vo. Price p, 6 d. 

Endeavours after the 

Christian Life ; Discourses. By 
James Martineau, D.D, LL.D. 
Fifth Edition, Crown Svo. 7r, 6 d. 


Tihe P#itateucii & Boulp 

of JoOhna CritiaU^ Eaaimaed. 

By J. W. CoLENSO, D.D. Bishop of 
Natal, Crown Svo. 6 j. 

Lectures on the Penta- 

tench and the Moabite Stone ; with 
Appendices. . By J. W. CoLENSOi 
D.D. Bhhop of Natal. Svo. I2J. 


TRAVELS, VOYAGES, Ac. 


A Voyage Round the 

World in the Yacht ‘Sunbeam.* 

By iVlrs. Brassey. With a Map, Eight 
Full -page Illustrations engraved on 
Wood, and nearly a Hundred Wood- 

• cuts in the text. Svo. price 21 j. 

A Year in Western^' 

France. By M. Betham-Edwards. 

• Crown Svo. Frontispiece, los. 6 d . 

Journal of a Residence in 

Vienna and Berlin during the event- 
ful Winter 1805-6. By ihe late Henry 
Reeve, M. D, Crown Svo, Sj. (» d . 

One Thousand Mileh up 

the Nile; a Journey through Egypt 
and Nubia to the vSecond Cataract. 

By Amelia B. Edwarts. With Fac- 
similes, Plans, Maps, and 80 Illustra- 
tions engraved on Wood from Draw- 
ings by the Author. Imperial Svo. 42L 

The Indian Alps, and How 

we Crossed them ; Two Years’ 
Residence in the Eastern Himalayas, 
and Two Months’ Tour into the Interior. 

• By a Lady Pioneer. With Illustra- 
* tions from Drawings by the Author. 

Imperial Svo, 42J-. 

Discoveries at Ephesus, 

Including the Site and Remains of the 
Great Temple of Diana. By J. T. 
Wood, F.S.A. Witl^ 27 Lithographic 
Plates and 42 Wood Pmgravings. Me- 
dium Svo! 63J. 

Through Bosnia and the 

Herzegoviaa on Foot during: the 
Insurrection, August and September 
1875. By Arthur J. Evans, B.A, 
F.S.A. Second Edition. Map & 
Illustrations. Svo. 18.^ 


Italian Alps ; Sketches in 

the Mountains of Ticino, Lombardy, 
the 'Prentino*, and Venetia. By Dou- 
glas W. Freshfield. Square crown 
Svo. Illustrations, i^s. 

Over the Sea and Far 

Away ; a Narrative of a Ramble 
round the World. By T. W. HlNCK- 
LIFF, M.A. F.R.G.S. President of 
the Alpine Club. With 14 full-page 
Illustrations. Medium Svo. 2ljf. 

The Frosty Caucasus ; an 

Account of a Walk through Part of the 
Range, and of an Ascent of Elbruz in 
the Summer of 1874. By F. C. Grove. 
Map and Illustrations. Crown Svo. I5i*. 

Tyrol and the Tyrolese; 

an Account of the People and the 
Land, in their Social, Sporting, and 
Mountaineering Aspects. By W. A. 
Baillie Grohman. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. with Illustrations, 6j. 

Two Years in Fiji, a De- 

scriptive Narrative of a Residence in the 
Fijian Group of Islands. By Litton 
Forues, M.D. Crown Svo. Ss, 6 d. 

Memorials of the Dis- 

covery and Early Settlement of the 
Bermudas or Somers Islands, from 
1615 to 1685. By Major-General Sir 
J. H. Lefroy, R.A. C.B. K.C.M.G. 
F.R.S, &c. (In 2 vols.) VOL. I. imp. 
Bvo. with 2 Maps, 30J. 

Eight Years in Ceylon. 

By Sir Samuel W. Baker, M.A. 
Crown Svo. Woodcuts, p. 6 d, 

The Rifle and the Hound 

in Ceylon. By SirSAMUEL W. Baker, 
M.A. Crown Svo. Woodcuts, p. 6 d, 
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The Doloinite ' Moun- 

taws. Excursidns through Ttrol, 
Carinthia, Camiola, and Friuli. By J. 
Gilbert and G. C. Churchill, 
F.R.G.S. Square crown 8vo. Illus- 
trations, 21S. 

The Alpine Club Map of 

the Cham of Mont Blanc, from an 
actual Survey in 1863-1864. By A. 
Adams-Reilly,F.R.G.S. In Chromo- 
lithography, on extra stout drawing 
paper lor. or mounted on canvas in a 
folding case 12s. 6 d. 

The Alpine Club Map of 

the Valpellinc, the Val Toumanche, 
and the Southern Valleys of the 
Chain of Monte Rosa, from actual 
Survey. By A. Adams-Reilly, 
F.R.G.S. Price 6^. on extra stout 
drawing paper, or js. 6 d. mounted in a 
folding case. 

Untrodden Peaks and 

Unfrequented Valleys ; a Midsummer 
Ramble among the Dolomites. By 
Amelia B. Edwards. With numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 

Guide to the Pyrenees, 

for the use of Mountaineers. By 
Charles Packe. Crown 8vo. p. 6 d. j 


The Alpine Club Map df 

Switzeriaad, with parts of the Neigh- 
bouring Countries, on th^ scale of Four 
Miles to an Inch. Edited by R. C. 
Nichols, F.R.G.S. In Four Sheets 
in Portfolio, price 42^. coloured, or 34^. 
uncoloured. 

The Alpine Guide. By 

John Ball, M.R.I.A. late President 
of the Alpine Club. Post 8vo. with 
Maps and other Illustrations. 

The Eastern Alps, lo^. 6d. 
Central Alps, including all 

the Oberland District, p. 6 d. 

Western Alps, including 

Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Ziennatt, &c. 
Price 6 l 6 d. 

Introduction on Alpine 

Travelling in general, and on the 
Geology of the Alps. Price ir. Either 
of the Three, Volumes or Parts 61 the 
‘ Alpine Guide ’ may be had with this 
Introduction prefixed, is. extra. The 
‘ Alpine Guide ’ may also be had in 
Tep separate Parts, or districts, price 
2 s. 6 d, each. 

How to see Norway. By 

J. R. Campbell. Fepi 8vo. Map & 
Woodcuts, 5 l 


WORKS of 
The Atelier du Lys ; or an 

Art-Student in the Reign of Terror. 

By the author of ‘ Mademoiselle Mori.* 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6f, 

Novels and Tales. By the 

Right Hon. the Earl of Beacons- 
field. Cabinet Editions,, complete in 
Ten Volumes, crown 8v0. 6 s. each. 

Lotbair, 6 j. Venctia, 6 s. 

Conmgsby, 6 s. Alroy, Ixion, fltc 6 s. 

Sybil, 6 s. Young Dukt 8tc. 6 s. 

Tancred, 6 s. Vivian Grey, 6 s. 

Henrietta Temple, 6 j. 

Contaiini Fleming, &c. 6 s. 


FICTION. 

Whispers from Fairy- 
land. Bf the Kight lion. £. H. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, MT. With 
9 Illustrations. Crown 8vp. 3^. 6 d. 

Higgledy-Piggledy ; or, 

Stories for Everybody and Every- 
body’s Children. By the Right Hon. 
E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P. 
With 9 Illustrations. Cr* 8vo. p. 6 d. 

Becker’s Gallus ; or Roman 

Scenes of the Time of Augustus. Post 
8vo. p. 6 d. * 

Becker’s Charicles : lllus- 

trative of Private Life of the Ancicat 
Greeks, Ppst 8vo, p. 6 d. 



XEW IVOjRKS piMshtd 


The Modem Novelist’s 

Library. 

A^erstone Prioi^, 2 s, boards ; 2S. clotb. 

Bramley-Moore’s Six Sisters of the 
ValleySf 2 S, boards ; zs, 6d. cloth. 
Burgomaster’s Family, 2 s. and 2 s. 6<f. 
Coningsby. By the Rt. Hon. the Earl 
of Beaconsfield. 2s. boards; 2 s. 6ci. 
cloth. 

Elsa, a Tale of the Tyrolean Alps. 

Price 2s. boards ; 2 s. 6d, cloth. 
Lothair. By the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Beaconsfield. 2s. boards; 2s. Cd. 
cloth. 

MUeyMori, 2s. boards ; 2 s. 6d. cloth. 
Melville’s Digby Grand, 2 s. and zs. bd. 

General Bounce, zs. & zs. 6d. 

i Gladiators, zs. and zs. 6d. 

Goodfor Nothing, zs. Sczs. 6d. 

- Holmby House, zs. & zs. 6dT 

Interpreter, zs. and zs. 6d. 

■ . Kate Coventiy, zs and zs. 6d. 

—25a Queen’s Maries, 2 . Sczs. 6d. 

Sybfl. By the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
- Beaconsfield. zs. boards ; zs. 6d. 
cloth. 

Tancred. By the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Beaconsfield. zs. boards ;,2x. 6d. 
cloth. 

'Trollope’s Warden, zs. and zs. 6d. 

Barchester Towers, zs. & zs. 6d. 

Unawares, a Story of an old French 
Town. Price 2^. boards ; zs, 6d. cloth. 
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Stories and Tales. By 

Elizabeth M. SttWELt. <lafainet 
Edition, in Ten Volumes, each contain- 
ing a complete Tale or Story 

Amy Herbert, zs. 6d. 

Gertrude, zs. 6d. 

IChe Earl’s Daughter, zs. 6d. 
Experience of Life, zs. pa. 

CIcve Hall, zs. 6d.* 

Ivors, 2s. 6d, 

Katharine Ashton, 2 s. 6d. 

Margaret Percival, 3^. 6d. 

Laneton Parsonage, p. 6d. 

Ursula, y. 6d. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. 

By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. late 
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J. S. PHILLPOTTS, B.C.L. New Ooll Oxford; and 
C. COLBECK, M.A. Fellow bf -Tii. OoTl. Cambridge. 


* Tliis striking collection of little volumes 
is avaluftble contribution to the litera- 
tui^ of the day, whether for youthful or 
more mature readers. As an abridgmeirf 
of several important phases of modem 
history it has great merit, and some of its 
parts display powers and qualities of a high 
^4er. tiifSh writers, indeed, as Professor j 
SrnBBs, Messrs. Wabbobton, Oaibdneb, ! 


Cbeioh^ok, and others, could not fail to 
give us excellent work. . . . The style 
of the series is, as a general rule, correct 
and pure ; in the case of Mr. Stubbs it 
more than once rises into genuine, simple, 
and manly eloquence; and the composi* 
tion of some of the volumes displays no 
ordinary historical skill. . . . The Series is 
and deserves to be popular.’ The Times. 


The BEGINNING of the MIDDLE AGES ; Charles the Great and Alfred ; 

^ Hlsto^ ^ England in oonnwlon of Century. By toe Very 


Bev. B. W. Church, M.A. &c. Dean of St. Paul’s. 


5 Coloured Maps. Price 2 j. 6rf. 


The CRUSADES. By the^Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity 

College, Oxford ; Author of toe * Aryan Mythology ’ Ac. Wito a Coloured Map. Price 2t, ed. 


The, AGE of ELIZABETH. By 

Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford, 
* Notwithstanding the sevrare compression re- 
quired, Mr. Orbiohton has succeeded in present- 
ing a far from unreadable book, which will be of 
great aBststanoe to the stndeot. AHhough pro- 
miaenoe is giiren to the history of England, the 
cont^poraneous history of Europe has not been 
negliioted, and the Anthor has shewm wherever 
it was possible, the connexion of evefts passing 
In different countries. An impa^al view is 
takes ot^he causes which led to the rise and 
progreos of toe Beformation in Europe, duo 


the Rev, M. Creighton, M.A. late 

With S Maps and 4 Oenealogiial Tables. 2s. €d. 
weight being given to toe political and social, as 
wen as to the religious element, shewing how by 
toe course of events that great LnevitaMe change 
was led to adopt the character which it even- 
tually aasumed . . . . Aftm- all that has been written 
about toe reign of Elizabeth, Mr. Crbiqhton 
may be congratulated in having prodnoed an 
epitome which is valuable, not only to the stu* 
dent, but to all who are in any degree interested 
in toe history of that period.’ 

AOADjElCT. 


The HOUSES of LANCASTER and YORK; with the CONQUEST and 

BOSS of FBANOE. ^ J ames Gairdnbr, of the Public Becord CMBoe ; Editor of * The Paston 
^Setters ’ Ac. With 5 Coloured Maps. Price 2«. 6d. 

is very admirable. What is chiefly required in 
compiling such a book is the art of leaving out. 
Selections must be made of toe persims to be de- 
scribed and of the events to be narrated, and 
this involves a large knowledge besides a dis- 


** This series of Epochs ot History is one of the 
most useful contributions to school literature 
within our knowledge The division of our na- 
tional history into portions is an assistance to 
tfts acquisition as a whole; and each portion 
forms a definite amount of work adapted to a 
definite portion of the sebool j'ear. The chief 
m^t of toese little volumes, however, is tp be 
found in the^f authorship. It is— to b*>jrow 
their title— fin epoch in the history of school 
histories, wlmi, as in this series, we find amongst 
tlj^r Antooca a eminent historiana; The 
writer of the volume on the Ware of the Boses is 
distlngniBhedlty his researches into the dose of 
toe period d! whibh it treeiat emd by his pubUca- 
tid h dPMereillnstrativedthereignsof Kiohard 
nx. and amri VII. The tmatment which toe 
whole of this period receives in this short volume 


criminating judgment. Mr. Gairdner says the 
age of the Wars of the Boses is towards its dose 
one of the most obscure in English history. But 
it is one that a schoolboy thinlm he knows best. 
The invasion of France by Hbkrv Y. and the 
straggles of two Sings with Wakwioe, have such 
a jdnuinatio interest, and stand out so promi- 
nently, that toe sodal tondition of the p^e is 
lost sight of. This Epoi^ is pulfiitoed oppor- 
tqpely , as toe subject is, in part at least, prew 
sQribM for toe next ndddle-dass eikminallsn-. 
It win he lotmd well adapted to elaas work, and 
useful for its preparation. Noitoobvobiiisx'. 
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The FIRST TWO STUARTS and the PURITAN REVOLUTION, 

1608-1660. By Samuml Eawson Gardiner, Author of 'The Thirty Tears' War, 1618-164B.’ 
With 4 Ooloored Maiw. Prioe2A.6d. ' 

ThetALL of the STUARTS; and WESTERN EUROPE from 1678 
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The AGE of ANNE. By E. E. Morris, M.A. Lincoln CJollege, Oxford; 

Head Master of the Melbourne Grammar School, Australia; Original Editor of the Series. 
With 7 Maps and Plans. ]Moe 2 a. 6d. * 

* Mr. Morris sUnes in biography. His mlnia* life of the nation is not forgotten, and the whole 
ture portraits of Quskn Anke, the Duke of Marl- reign illustrated by seven excellent maps.* 

BOROUCH, and Lord Fbterborouoh are especially Schoolmastbr. • 

good ; not ppoleasing anything original, butpre- ' The plan of the series of Epochs of Mioder 
sentlng the popular conception of their respective History has been in no ‘former >oIuwa mqi 

characters in a few well-chosen words calculated faithfully carried out than in the ASb c v 

to make a permanent impression. Anne. In not one of the new set have tSri ad ' 

Fall Mall Gazette. vantages of this mode of presenting history fo 
' The period selected is d good one for the pur- study been more happily demonstra^. This i ' 

pose, and it has fallen into able hands. The a good opportunity for explaining, means o 

Author disclaims originality pf research, but he the example before us, for the benefit of tho6«i< 
has chosen his authorities with great judgment, who are not familiar with the Epochs, how thes< '« 

and the result of bis labours is very satisfactory. mlniatuie histories are consixncted. . . . A little | 

The causes which led to the great War of the time spent over this volume is sufficient to sati^ I 

Spanish Sucoession are very clearly explained, and any teacher of history that the way in which to ' 

the campaigns of Marlborough are admirably convey an adequate picture of the reign of Ann* 

related. The literature of this reign is very im- is to combine it the story of Europe during 
portant, and one of the best chapters is that the time that the Queem occupied the throne, 
devoted to this interesting subject. The social School Boabjd Chronicle. 

The ERA of the PROTESTANT REVOLUTION^* By F. Seebohm 

Author of * The Oxford Reformers— Oolet, Eraemos^ More.’ With 4 Coloured Maps and 12 
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